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OUR FRONTISPIECE 
RALPH T. ESTERQUEST 
By Dovuctas W. Bryant* 


The most consistent quality of Ralph Es- 
terquest’s career, versatility, was never more 
dramatically demonstrated than in his ap- 
pointment in 1958 to be Librarian of the 
Harvard Medical Library. Before then, his 
closest contact with a medical library had 
come while he sat reading two-year old cop- 
ies of the National Geographic and Glamour 
in the waiting rooms of dentists and doc- 
tors. Now, in less than three years, this 
versatility has brought him to a dominant 
position in medical librarianship. 

Versatility came early into Esterquest’s 
professional life. By the time he was four- 
teen, in 1926, he had sold millions of Satur- 
day Evening Posts (as had so many of the 
rest of us) and had had a hand in turning 
*Associate Director 
Harvard University Library 


out millions of pies in a bakery (as had so 
few of us). During his college years at 
Northwestern he was a copy-writer and art 
department assistant in an advertising agen- 
cy. He climaxed his career in these years 
with notable success as chef de cuisine of a 
hamburger stand at the Chicago World’s Fair 
in 1933. 

Throughout this period he labored under 
the illusion that his future lay in anthropol- 
ogy, his subject of concentration at North- 
western. He even went so far as to under- 
take graduate work in ethnologic theory (a 
term whose precise meaning he confesses he 
cannot quite recall today) at Columbia, 
working on a scholarship under Franz Boas 
and Ruth Benedict. It may have been a field 
trip to Mimbres, New Mexico, where he 
worked as a Field Fellow of the Laboratory 
of Anthropology at Santa Fe, that suggested 
another profession, but at any rate during 
the following year he determined on librari- 
anship. 

In the autumn of 1935 he enrolled in the 
University of Illinois Library School where 
even as a student he made his first significant 
contribution to the profession. With Guy 
Lyle he wrote and produced a two-reel film 
entitled, “Found in a book”, which was the 
first instructional motion picture designed 
for general use in colleges for teaching the 
use of the library. The film was widely dis- 
tributed and remained the standard of its 
kind for several years both in the United 
States and abroad. 

In his first full-time job as a librarian, 
Esterquest wore two hats as a reference as- 
sistant and cataloguer in the Northwestern 
University Library. He was thus, of course, 
responsible to two chiefs, and so it was early 
in his career that he developed another of 
his outstanding qualities, diplomacy. From 
that first position he has seemed to be irre- 
sistibly attracted to situations that have re- 
quired skill as a diplomat. From 1940 to 
1942 he was Assistant Librarian at the Insti- 
tute for Advanced Study at Princeton, where 
daily he dealt with Einstein and others of 
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the nation’s leading theoretical scientists, a 
breed of men not noted for their grasp of the 
practical and the possible. In 1942 he left 
the Institute to spend a year as sales mana- 
ger of the Publishing Department of the 
American Library Association where his 
principal assignments were selling advertis- 
ing space for the Booklist and writing the 
copy for ALA publication advertisements. 

Following this he went to Seattle to be- 
come Director of the Pacific Northwest Bib- 
liographic Center, where in a triumph of di- 
plomacy he devised the first plan for inter-li- 
brary financing of a permanent organization, 
whereby the Center was supported by the li- 
braries throughout the Pacific Northwest 
who taxed themselves annually to pay for its 
operation. This scheme became a model for 
a number of future cooperative library ven- 
tures. 

Then, in 1946 he moved on to the Uni- 
versity of Denver where he spent three years 
as Assistant Director of Libraries and as a 
professor of library administration in the 
university’s library school. While at Denver 
he was largely responsible for organizing the 
Mountain-Plains Library Association, of 
which he was the first president. 

With the founding of the Midwest Inter- 
Library Center in 1949, he returned to Chi- 
cago as its Director. His was the exciting 
and taxing job of launching this bold new 
adventure in librarianship. Not only were 
the first nine years of MILC under his direc- 
tion, but he was the officer responsible for the 
design and construction of its building. 
Working with the university administration 
and library officials of the eighteen member 
libraries through the early and uncharted 
days of this first library of its kind any- 
where was an acid test of Esterquest’s skill 
in working with men of diverse interests 
and points of view. The role that MILC 
came to play in regional and, indeed, in 
national library resources and affairs during 
his directorship is testimony to his ability 
to conduct an administrative orchestra with 
effective grace. 

During his years at MILC he spent a year 
in England as a Fulbright Senior Research 
Fellow. His study was an investigation of 
inter-institutional collaboration among Brit- 
ish university libraries. 

From MILC Esterquest came to Harvard 
in 1958. Once again he used his tact and ne- 
gotiating skills in his central role in the dif- 
ficult and delicate task of bringing together 
the Boston Medical Library and the Harvard 
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Medical Library, an achievement that many 
doctors and librarians for years had regard. 
ed as simply utopian. This merger of two 
major research collections will form a most 
significant contribution to medical teaching 
and research when they are moved to the 
new Countway Library of Medicine at Har. 
vard within the next few years. 

From each part of the country where he 
has lived, Esterquest has acquired a recrea- 
tional interest. Born in Chicago, America’s 
great rail center, he soon became a railroad 
buff and not only collects old timetables and 
train pictures but will travel considerable 
distances in order to ride on the last run of a 
train or railroad that is about to be aban- 
doned. Concurrent with his passion for trains 
is an equally hearty dislike for planes. Es- 
terquest admits he’s fighting a losing battle 
here and says cheerfully, “Some day all the 
trains will stop running and then I’ll have to 
stay home.” 

While living in Seattle, he developed a love 
of mountains and became active as a moun- 
taineer, joining the Mountaineers in Seattle, 
and the Colorado Mountain Club in Denver 
and going along on many of their outings. 
Since he holds that there are no respectable 
mountains in New England, Esterquest has 
concentrated on a related hobby of his own 
invention: journeying to the highest point 
in each state so that he may say he has stood 
on it. This is not as easy as it sounds, ap- 
parently, for in Indiana, for instance, to- 
pographers dispute which of three points (at 
widely separated distances) is in fact, the 
state’s Everest. Esterquest, being nothing if 
not thorough, has stood on all three. Ina 
more orthodox hobby, he also collects books 
on mountaineering. 

Esterquest’s versatility comes into play in 
his recreations as well, as may perhaps have 
been surmised already. Along with moun- 
taineering and camping, he is a keen sailor 
(not the wind-driven kind), and he has spent 
many a summer week cruising Long Island 
Sound and Midwestern lakes in rented boats. 
While in England, he and his family (Doro- 
thy, whom he married in 1936, and Shelley 
and Peter) explored the Norfolk Broads by 
boat. Esterquest claims that his chief en- 
joyment on this trip came from the realiza- 
tion that for the first time in his life he was 
living in a totally undemocratic society. “I 
was master of that ship and what I said, 
went. It was marvelous, but it only lasted 
a couple of weeks.” 

A master of the wry, ironic comment with 
a gift for finding humor in unexpected situa- 
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tions, Esterquest manages to mask great dy- 
namic energy with imperturbable calm. His 
mind seems to organize information and as- 
semble facts almost automatically so that he 
is able to reach swiftly and surely through 
any amount of verbiage to grasp the central 
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point of a problem and to begin almost si- 
multaneously to fashion a workable solu- 
tion. 

That he chose librarianship over anthro- 
pology is a tribute to the profession and one 
in which we can all take pride. 


BIRTHS, DEATHS AND MAGAZINE NOTES 


A RECORD OF NEW TITLES, CHANGED TITLES, AND DEATHS IN THE 
PERIODICAL WORLD 
By AwBErt H. Davis, Jr. 


N. B. — The editor will be glad to know of any omissions or corrections not noted for inclusion in the 
next issue, and will esteem it a favor to be notified of new periodicals by any librarian who may receive a 


sample number. 


NEW PERIODICALS 


Archives of Environmental Health. American Medi- 
cal Association, 535 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 10, 
Ill. mo. 8vo. vol. 1, no. 1, Jl. 1960. U.S., its posses- 
sions and Canada $8.00 per year; elsewhere $10.00. 
Special price to residents, interns, etc. $4.00. Former- 
ly Archives of Industrial Health. 

The Bank Farm Representative and Agricultural 
Banker. 919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. vol. 
1, no. 1, S. 1959, $4.00 in the U.S., its possessions, 
Canada and PAU; elsewhere $5.00. Title now 
changed to Agricultural Banker. 

Biophysical Journal. Rockefeller Institute Press. Yorke 
Ave. & 67th St., New York 21. 8 nos. in vol. 1, S. 
1960 thru N. 1961. $8.00. Effective with vol. 2, 
change to 6 nos. at $6.00 (1 vol. per year, Jan. 
thru Nov.) By vol. only. 

Canto: a Literary Quarterly. Delphic Press, Box 36394, 
Los Angeles 36, Calif. 8vo. il. vol. 1, no. 1, Fall 
1959. $2.75. 

The Carrell: Journal of the Friends of the Univer- 
sity of Miami Library. Coral Gables 46, Fla. 2 nos. 
8vo. il. vol. 1, no. 1, Je. 1960. $2.00. (Inc. in mem- 
bership of $10.00.) 

Chatelaine — LaRevue Moderne. Maclean-Hunter 
Pub. Co., Ltd. 481 University Ave., Toronto 2, On- 
tario, Can. mo. fol. il. vol. 1, no. 1, O. 1960. In 
Canada $1.50; elsewhere $2.50 (in French) 

Chemical Titles. American Chemical Society, 1155-16th 
St. N.W., Washington 6, D.C. semi-mo. (Experimen- 
tal copy Ap. 5, 1960) vol. 1, no. 1, scheduled for 
Ja. 1961. $65.00; colleges and universities, and mem- 
bers of the Society $50.00. Special prices on multiple 
copies [Current author and keyword index to se- 
lected chemical journals] 

Christian Science Monitor Index (Atlantic and Pa- 
cific Editions Only). Mrs. Helen M. Cropsey, edi- 
tor. 1725 Kings Road, Corvallis, Ore. mo. vol. 1, 
no. 1, Ja. 1960. $6.00 per year; with Annual Index 
—$12.00. 

Church Library Magazine. S.S. Board of the Southern 
Baptist Convention, 127-9th Ave., N. Nashville 3, 
Tenn. quar. 4to. vol. 1, no. 1, O. 1960. $2.00. 

Coin-Op: Building Greater Profits for the Quick Serv- 
ice Laundry. United Business Publications, Inc., 10 
E. 40th St., New York 16. bi-mo. 4to. il. vol. 1, no. 
1, F. 1960. Controlled circulation. 

Coin World: the Weekly Newspaper of the Entire 
Numismatic Field. Box 150, Sidney, Ohio. fol. il. 
vol. 1, no. 1, Ap. 21 1960. $3.00 in U.S.; Canada 
$3.50; foreign $5.00. 

Conference: Seminars, Symposia and Other Postgrad- 
uate Activities in Medicine and Allied Fields. Sci- 
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ence Information Bureau, Inc. 34 E. 51st St., New 
York 22. Gratis (distributed as a service to mem- 
bers of the health professions and allied fields). 

Current Legal Bibliography: a Selected List of Books 
and Articles received by the Harvard Law School 
Library. Cambridge 38, Mass. 9 nos. 4to. vol. 1, no. 
1, O. 1960. $3.00. Cumulated monthly issues will be 
published in bound volume under title of Annual 
Legal Bibliography. 

Current Review of the Soviet Technical Press. US. 
Dept. of Commerce, Office of Technical Services, 
Washington 25, D.C. w. vol. 1, no. 1, May 18, 1960. 
$14.00. 

DSH Abstracts. Deafness, Speech and Hearing Publi- 
lications, American Speech and Hearing Ass’n. 1001 
Connecticut Ave., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. quar. 
8vo. vol. 1, no. 1, O. 1960. In U.S. $8.00; elsewhere 
$8.50. 

Data Processing and Microfilming Systems. 10 E. 
40th St., New York 16. quar. vol. 1, no. 1, Ag. 1960. 
$2.00. 

The Doctor's Wife. The Wives Publishing Co., Inc. 575 
Lexington Ave., New York 22. bi-mo., 4to. il. vol. 
1, no. 1, Mr./Apr. 1960. $3.00. 

The Fat Abbot. Box 2011, Yale Sta., New Haven, 
Conn. 3 nos. 12mo. vol. 1, no. 1, Fall 1960. $3.00. 
Guide for Home Decorating. Box 38-623, Little River 
Station, Miami, Fla. ann. 4to. il. vol. 1, no. 1, [Apr.] 

1960. $3.00 per copy. 

Hellenic Review: Economics, Trade, Shipping, Travel. 
Box 179, Forest Hills 75, N. Y. mo. 4to. il. vol. 1, 
no. 1, N. 1959. $5.00 (Libraries $4.50). 

The Home Study Review. 2000 K St. N.W., Washing- 
ton 6, D.C. quar. 8vo. vol. 1, no. 1, Spring 1960. 
$3.00; Foreign $4.00. 

Indian-Eskimo Association of Canada—Bulletin. 21 
Park Rd., Toronto 5, Ontario, Can. 5 nos. 4to. il. 
vol. 1, no. 1, Mr. 1960. Libraries $2.00; Members 
& Individuals, $3.00; Organizations $25.00. (Loose- 
leaf, 8 pages). 

International Philosophy Quarterly. Fordham Uni- 
versity, New York, N.Y. quar. vol. 1, no. 1, Ja. 1961. 
$6.50. 

Into Space: a Magazine of Non-Technical Space Sci- 
ence. Space Age Publications. Box 681, Santa Ana, 
Calif. quar. 24mo. il. vol. 1, no. 1, O. 1960. 2 years, 
OR, 2 copies for 1 year, $3.00. (No subscriptions 
accepted for less than $3.00, paid in postal money 
order or cash certified mail; checks not desired. 
[Mimeographed] 

Journal of Auditory Research. 348 Long Hill Rd., 
Groton, Conn. quar. 8vo. vol. 1, no. 1, S. 1960. 
$5.00. 
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Journal of Chemical Documentation. American Chemi- 
cal Society, 1155-16th St., N.W. Washington 6, D.C. 
semi-ann. vol. 1, no. 1, 1961. $10.00. 

Medical Tribune: World News of Medicine and its 
Practice. 624 Madison Ave., New York 22, w. il. vol. 
1, no. 1, Ap. 4, 1960. $12.50 (Newspaper) 

Medical World News. Medical World Publishing Co., 
Inc. 1230 Avenue of the Americas, New York 20. 
bi-w. 4to. il. vol. 1, no. 1, Ap. 22, 1960. $12.50 per 
year to non-professionals in the U.S.; foreign $15.00. 
Special prices to physicians and persons in allied pro- 
fessions on request. 

Medicolegal Digest. 430 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, 
Ill. mo. 8vo. il. vol. 1, no. 1, My. 1960. In USS., its 
possessions and Canada $13.50 per year; elsewhere 
$15.00. 

Monument: a Review of the Humanities and the Arts. 
Room 27, Old Main, Arizona State College, Flagstaff, 
Arizona. semi-ann. 12mo. vol. 1, no. 1, Winter 1960. 
75¢ per issue. 

National Young Scientist. Young Scientists of America 
Foundation, Inc. Box 9007, Phoenix, Ariz. 4 nos. 
12mo. il. vol. 1, no. 1, Ja. 1960. Membership $5.00. 
(Loose-leaf, 4 pages) 

Obiter Dicta: published by Legal & Literary Society, 
Osgoode Hall Law School. Subs. to: Carswell Co., 
Ltd., 145 Adelaide St., West, Toronto 1, Canada. 
ann. 8vo. il. ns. vol. 1, no. 1, 1960. $2.00. 

Our Heritage. San Antonio Genealogical and Historical 
Society. Box 6383, Alamo Heights Sta., San Antonio 
9, Texas. quar. 4to. vol. 1, no. 1, O. 1959. $5.00. 

Packaging Design. Cadel-Kaye, Inc. 1519 Connecticut 
Ave., Washington 6, D.C. quar. 4to. il. vol. 1, no. 1, 
1960. $6.00, Foreign $9.00. 

Pennsylvania Business Survey. Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity, College of Business Administration. Univer- 
sity Park, Pa. mo. 4to. il. n.s. vol. 1, no. 1, Ja. 1960. 
$2.00. 

The Pharmacologist. Amer. Society for Pharmacology 
& Experimental Therapeutics. Merck, Sharp & Dohme 
Research Laboratory, West Point, Pa. semi-ann. 4to. 
il. vol. 1, no. 1, Spring 1959. $1.00 per copy. 

Portugal Today. 40 E. 54th St., New York 22. mo. 4to. 
il. vol. 1, no. 1, O. 1959. $2.00 per year in US., its 
possessions and Canada. Foreign prices on request. 

Posh. Orient & Pacific Lines Agency, Inc. 210 Post St., 
San Francisco 8, Calif. quar. 4to. il. vol. 1, no. 1, 
Spring, 1960. 

Predicasts: studies of 15 journals in the chemical proc- 
ess field. Economic Index & Surveys, Inc. Colonnade 
Bldg., University Circle, Cleveland 6, Ohio. quar. 
4to. vol. 1, no. 1, First quarter, 1960. $90.00. (Loose- 
leaf, spiral binding) 

Protective Packaging and Packaging Techniques. Boston 
Publishing Co., Inc. 221 Columbus Ave., Boston 16, 
Mass. quar. 4to. il. vol. 1, no. 1, Ap. 1960. Controlled 
circulation. 

Rental Laundry Management. United Business Publica- 
tions, Inc. 10 E. 40th St., New York 16. bi-mo. 4to. 
il. vol. 1, no. 1, S.-O. 1960. In US. its possessions 
and Canada $3.00; elsewhere $4.00. 

The Road to Yesterday. Motormart Publishing Co., 
Frankton, Ind. mo. 12mo. il. vol. 1, no. 1, My. 1960. 
$2.50 per year. 

Romance Notes. University of North Carolina. Box 
448, Chapel Hill, N. C. vol. 1, no. 1, N. 1959 (not 
1958). $2.25 (correction) 

Solid State Journal. Horizon House, Inc. 1330 Beacon 
St., Brookline 46, Mass. bi-mo. 4to. il. vol. 1, no. 1, 
Jl./Ag. 1960. Continental U.S. $10.00; Canada 
$15.00; Foreign $20.00. Free to qualified persons 
working in research, development and application of 
solid state devices. 
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Soviet Review: a Journal of Translations. Internationa] 
Arts & Sciences Press. 156 Fifth Ave., New York 10, 
mo. 8vo. vol. 1, no. 1, Ag. 1960. $6.00. 

Tomorrow’s Nurse: the Journal for Student Nurses. 27 
Union St., Nantucket, Mass. bi-mo. 4to. il. vol. 1, no, 
1, Jl./Ag. 1960 (no. 2, O.-N. Sept. having been omit- 
ted). $1.25 in U.S. and Canada. 

Turnpike S-Trip Map: a Guide to Lodging Places 
Along the Turnpike. Box 8, Reading, Pa. ann. 4to, 
il. vol. 1, no. 1, Spring/Summer 1960. 75¢ per copy. 

Voyager: Capital’s Magazine for Air Travelers. Capital 
Airlines. National Airport, Washington 1, D.C 
bi-mo. 4to. il. vol. 1, no. 1, O. 1959. Probably free. 

Wisconsin Sociologist. Hugo C. Engelmann, University 
of Wisconsin, Milwaukee 11. 4to, vol. 1, no. 1. Je, 
1960 (no price given) 

World Coffee and Tea. 129 Front St., New York 5. mo, 
4to. il. vol. 1, no. 1, My. 1960. In U.S. $7.50 per year; 
Canada $8.50; elsewhere $10.00. 


MAGAZINE NOTES 


Abstracts of Soviet Medicine. Excerpta Medica Foun- 
dation. Effective with January 1961, Parts A and B 
will be combined and the resulting journal will be 
published monthly, priced at $25.00 per year. 

American Nationalist. Inglewood, Calif. Publication 
has been discontinued. 

American Society for Testing Materials-Bulletin. Phila- 
delphia. Publication changed to monthly, effective 
January, 1961. Price raised to $5.00 per year. 

Applied Hydraulics. Title changed to Hydraulics and 
Pneumatics, effective with June 1960 issue. 812 
Huron Road, Cleveland 15. 

Autonomous Groups Bulletin. New York 22. Publica- 
tion discontinued with volume 15, number 3/4. 

Barbour’s Investment Service-Bulletin. Chicago. Pub- 
lication discontinued as of September 30th, 1959. 

Boston Public Library Quarterly. Publication disccn- 
tinued with April 1960 issue. 

Call. 303 Fourth Ave., New York City. Publication 
changed from monthly to quarterly at $2.00 per year. 

Catholic Book Service was discontinued July 1, 1960. 
The book reviews wil! continue to be written at St. 
Mary’s college, but will be published, by a new 
company, in The Catholic Book Reporter, Penn 
Terminal Building, New York 1. Unexpired sub- 
scriptions will be completed by the new magazine. 

Children’s Activities was combined with Highlights for 
Children under the new title of Highlights for Chil- 
dren incorporating Children’s Activities, effective 
with vol. 15, no. 8, October 1960. Published in 10 
numbers at $5.95 per year in U.S., its possessions 
and Canada, $1.00 per year additional elsewhere. 
Address for combined periodical is 2300 W. 5th 
Ave., Columbus 16, Ohio. 

Constitutionalist. American Religious Education Asso- 
ciation. Probably discontinued as mail returned. 

Contemporary Fiction. Milwaukee. Publication has 
been discontinued. ~ 

Drug Standards. Washington, D.C. Publication dis- 
continued after December, 1960. 

Electrical Manufacturing. Effective October 1960 ti- 
tle changed to Electro-Technology. Conover-Nast 
Publications, 205 E. 42nd Street, New York 17. 

Electronic Technician. New York 17. Effective Novem- 
ber 1st, 1960 prices changed to $5.00 per year, 2 
years $8.00, 3 years $10.00. 

Farm Power incorporated into Cooperative Digest, 
with the December 1960 issue. 


First Principles in Morality and Economics formerly 


Progressive Calvinism. Publication discontinued with 
December, 1960 issue. 
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Folio. Indiana University, Department of English. 
Publication has been discontinued. 

The Foundation for Foreign Affairs has discontinued 

' their Pamphlet Series. 

GSE: Graduate Student of English. Minneapolis. Pub- 

lication ‘discontinued with vol. 3. 

! The Government Contractor. Federal Publications, Inc. 
Washington, D.C. Price raised to $60.00, effective 
with vol. 2, no. 1, January 1960. 

The Green Sheet. Met. School Study Council. Publi- 
cation has been discontinued. 

History of Ideas—Newsletter. Columbia University. 
Publication discontinued with volume 5, number 4. 

Indiana Catholic and Record. Indianapolis. Publica- 
tion discontinued effective with September 1960. 

International Technical Titles. Effective December 1960 
publication was discontinued. 

Jazz. Berkeley 4, Calif. Publication has been discon- 
tinued. 

Journal of Biophysical and Biochemical Cytology. 
Rockefeller Institute Press. Effective with January 
1961 price raised to $22.50 per year. 3 vols. (former- 
ly 2 vols.) 12 issues. 

Jcurnal of Experimental Medicine. Rockefeller Insti- 
tute Press. Effective with January 1961 price in- 
creased tu $20.00 per year. 2 vols. (12 issues) 

Journal of General Physiology. Rockefeller Institute 
Press. Effective with vol. 45, price increased to 
$15.00 per volume. 1 vol. per year (8 issues—Sep- 
tember through July) 

Journal of Social Issues. Institute for Social Research, 
University of Michigan. Vol. 16, no. 1, 1960, “Train- 
ing for Political Participation” was given priority in 
publication. Vol. 15, no. 3 and no. 4, will be distrib- 
uted later. 

Journal of Social Therapy. Title changed to Corrective 
Psychiatry. 

Junior Reviewers. Publication was discontinued with 
vol. XVIII, no. 2, March-April, 1960. The University 
of Chicago has taken over the mailing list and will 


complete unexpired subscriptions with the Bulletin ™ 


of the Center for Children’s Books. Subscribers al- 
ready taking the Bulletin will have their subscrip- 
tions extended for numbers due on Junior Review- 
ers. If the Bulletin is not desired refunds may be had 
by application to Mr. W. R. Dunaway, Box 36, As- 
pen, Colo. 

Junior TV has been discontinued. 

Methodist Challenge. Los Angeles. Publication discon- 
tinued with Vol. 29, No. 2. 

Mississippi Valley Medical Journal. Publication dis- 
continued with July 1960 issue. 

The Montana Education Association, effective Sep- 
tember 1st, 1960, established a new publication 
schedule. The journal of the Association, Montana 
Education, will be issued in magazine form in four 
numbers (Sept. Nov. Feb. and April). This will be 
supplemented in newspaper form by Montana Edu- 
cation—Newspaper Edition (vol. 1, no. 1, Sept. 15, 
1960) which will be published 8 or 12 times during 
the school year. The combined subscription rate is 
$4.00, single copies of the magazine may be had for 
50 cents. 

National Petroleum Bibliography was discontined with 
volume 3, no. 1. Succeeded by Petroleum Literature 
Index published annually. Address Box 3586, Ama- 
rillo, Texas. 

New Horizons. New York City. Publication has been 
discontinued. 

New Jersey School Librarian has been discontinued. 

Newsletter on Intellectual Freedom. Publication, which 
was suspended with vol. 8, no. 4, December 1959, 
was resumed with vol. 9, nos. 1 and 2, June 1960. 
Published quarterly at $2.00 per year. Subscriptions 
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payable to the American Library Association, Chi- 


cago. 

New York Herald-Tribune Weekly Book Review. 
Title changed to The Lively Arts and Book Re- 
view. The new rates for this section, in the U.S. 
and its possessions, and Canada are $4.00 per year, 
$10.00 for three years. Elsewhere $5.00 per year 
(U.S. Funds). 

Nursing World. Publication has been discontinued. 

Offset Duplicator Review. Title changed to ODR Re- 
productions Review. 101 West 3ist St., New York 
1. Published monthly at $4.50. 

Pacific Work Boat. San Francisco. Publication discon- 
tinued effective with November 1960. 

Partisan Review. New York 3. Effective with the 
January 1961 issue, publication was changed to bi- 
monthly from quarterly. Prices in the U.S. raised 
to $5.00 for one year, two years $9.00. Additional 
postage for Canada and foreign countries 75 cents 
per year. 

Pennsylvania Traveler has been discontinued. 

The Physics of Fluids. American Institute of Physics. 
Publication changed to monthly, effective with 1961 
volume. 

Poultry Herald has been discontinued. 

Progressive Calvinism. Libertarian Press, South Hol- 
land, Ill. Title changed to First Principles in Morali- 
ty and Economics, effective with January 1959. 

Saucers. Flying Saucers International. Publication has 
been discontinued. 

Search (Everyman’s Mental Health Digest). Bingham- 
ton, N. Y. Discontinued. Succeeded by New Hori- 
zons, six issues for $2.00. 

Seed & Garden Merchandising. New Orleans. Publica- 
tion discontinued effective April 1960. 

Shepherd Dog Review. Title changed to German Shep- 
herd Dog Review. Box 1221, Lancaster, Pa. 

Shore and Beach: Journal of the American Shore and 
Beach Preservation Association. 810-18th St., N.W., 
Washington, D.C. Publication changed from semi- 
annual to quarterly with September 1960, price re- 
mains the same $4.00 per year in U.S. Canada and 
Puerto Rico, elsewhere $5.00. The News Letter of 
the Association is published monthly at $6.00 in 
the U.S. Canada and Puerto Rico, elsewhere $10.00. 
May be purchased separately or combined. 

Sociology and Social Research. Effective with vol. 45, 
no. 1, October 1960, publication was changed to 
quarterly in an enlarged format. New prices are 
$4.00 for one year, two years $7.50. Foreign postage 
35¢ per year. Special rate to Libraries, Schools and 
Social Agencies—$3.25 per year. 

Southern Asia Accessions List. Library of Congress. 
Publication discontinued with the December 1960 
issue. 

TV Author and Reviewer. Aurora Publications, 7906 
Santa Monica Boulevard, Los Angeles 46, Calif (cor- 
rection). 

Tradition: the Monthly Magazine of America’s Pic- 
turesque Past, which was suspended with vol. 2, 
no. 5, My. 1959, resumed publication with vol. 3, 
no. 1, O. 1960 in a new format. Price $4.00 per 
year. Address 16854 Hamilton Ave., Detroit 3. 

U.S. Armed Forces Medical Journal. Washington, D.C. 
Publication discontinued with December 1960 issue. 
Violins and Violinists. Publication discontinued effec- 

tive wth November-December, 1960 issue. 

World Wide Mining Abstracts. Denver. Publication 
discontinued with July-August 1960 issue. 

World Wide Oil & Gas Abstracts. Denver. Publica- 
tion discontinued. 

Young Americans. New York 17. Publication discon- 
continued with the Summer 1960 issue. 
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NEW BOOKS BY LIBRARIANS 


Gorr, FrepericK R. The Primordia of Bishop White 
Kennett, the First English Bibliography on America. 
Originally published in London in 1713, this classic in 
its field is reproduced in facsimile as the second in a 
series by the Organization of American States. The big 
560-page volume describes about 1,200 books, broad- 
sides and MSS which Bishop Kennett presented to the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign 
Parts. Mr. Goff, Rare Book Chief of the Library of 
Congress, has written a well-informed introductory 
study on the bishop as an antiquarian and book collec- 
tor, in which he traces the history of the books in the 
collection. It was kept as a unit from 1713 until 1917, 
but was reduced by 80 per cent; that year the British 
Museum acquired 81 of these books, and Mr. Goff has 
found the location of 118 more now in American hands. 
The offset printing of the Primordia is generally clear; 
however for a reference work, even one to be used by 
specialists, paper binding seems inadequate though it 
does keep the price low. w.w.* 


Washington, D.C. Pan American Union. 1959 [1960]. 
xliv, iii, xvi, 275 [222] pages. Paper. U.S. $3.00. 


William Morris and the Kelmscott Press. This 
catalog of the William Morris exhibition on the occa- 
sion of the 1959 meeting of the Bibliographical Society 
of America at Brown University describes, for the most 
part, books, manuscripts, and drawings from the bril- 
liant Morris collection of John M. Crawford, Jr. Many 
of the items described were formerly in the collection 
of Sydney Cockerell, Secretary to the Kelmscott Press, 
and contain numerous documents and manuscript no- 
tations, which are printed here in full. The items ex- 
hibited will make the cognoscenti drool, and the cata- 
log itself contains material to round out the known ac- 
count of Morris’s career. Prepared and arranged by a 
well-informed hand, the catalog presents four sections 
devoted to Morris as universal artist, typographer, 
book decorator, translator and editor, four sections on 
the making of the Kelmscott Chaucer, and a section of 
medieval books from Morris’s library. Appended are an 
address by Philip Duschnes, which traces clearly and 
briefly the main outlines of Morris’s bookmaking ca- 
reer. Well designed in a handsome type by the Anthoen- 
sen Press, with sixteen excellent collotype plates by the 
Meriden Gravure Company. Copies of the catalog were 
distributed to members of the Bibliographical Society 
with the compliments of John M. Crawford, Jr. Ama- 
teur printers who have struggled through the early 
stages of the craft may be heartened to know that the 
first page printed at the Kelmscott Press (plate III) 
centained a word-shaking typographical error in its 
first word—“Thf” for “The.” 


Colorado College Library ELLSWORTH MASON 


Providence. Brown University Library. 1960. iii, 49 pages. 
il. Paper. 


THE AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


The First Freedom: Liberty and Justice in the 
World of Books and Reading, edited by Robert B. 
Downs. “The contents of these books are either in ac- 
cordance with the teaching of the Koran or they are 
opposed to it. If in accord, then they are useless, since 
the Koran itself is sufficient, and if in opposition, they 
are pernicious and must be destroyed.” Summarizing 
thus the arguments of book-burners before and since, 
Omar the Moslem in 642 A.D. gave orders that the 
great Alexandrian Library should be put to the torch. 


*William White, Wayne State University. 
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This wanton destruction of the accumulated lite 
treasures of the world furnishes only one instance— 
though perhaps the most spectacular one—of the men. 
tality and actions of the omnipresent censors. And this 
anthology of writings on censorship is meant “to pro. 
vide ammunition for the use of librarians, publishers, 
book-dealers, authors, and other members of the book 
world who may come under fire.” For these beleag. 
ured citizens, Dr. Downs provides plenty of ammuni. 
tion. Censorship is surveyed in its historical setting ang 
the broad issues at stake are set forth. Other sections 
treat legal decisions in the case of books on trial for 
obscenity, censorship in public schools and under dic. 
tatorships “‘red and black,” pressure groups such as the 
NODL and the American Legion, and counter-attacks 
of writers and librarians. Authors represented include 
some of the most distinguished writers, British ang 
American, of the past fifty years. The issues they 
raise are vital to all who agree that “one of the gravest 
enemies of our national security is the reputable citizen 
who is not genuinely convinced of the soundness of the 
American legal and moral principle of respecting the 
freedom of the mind.” 


Michigan State University Oakland GERTRUDE M. Wuirs 
Chicago. 1960. xiii, 469 pages. Cloth. $8.50. 


Guide to Reference Books, 7th ed., 3d Supplement, 
1956-1958, compiled by Constance M. Winchell, assisted 
by John Neal Waddell and Eleanor Buist. This new 
supplement to the always welcome Guide covers ap- 
proximately 1230 books published in 1956-1958, and 
early 1959. Special interest is placed on Russian and 
East European materials. 


1960. vii, 160 pages. Paper. $3.75. 


Let’s Read Together: Books for family enjoyment. A 
list of books recommended and annotated by experts 
“chosen especially to help parents select books for fam- 
ily reading aloud, books for individual reading, and 
books for the building up of a child’s own library”. 
Many fascinating illustrations from books selected. 


1960. 96 pages, il. Paper. $1.50 (Special prices for multi- 
ple copies) 


Studying the Community: A Basis for Planning 
Adult Education Services. “A step-by-step guide to 
methods and procedures to be used by the library in the 
development of community adult education.” Material 
is based on experience of metropolitan, regional, coun- 
ty and small libraries. 

1960. vii, 128 pages. Paper. $2.50. 


Young Adult Services in the Public Library. Pre- 
pared by the Public Library Association, Committee 
on Standards for Work With Young Adults. A guide 
for librarians in the development of special services to 
young adults, a large and important group in the pub- 
lic library of today. 

1960. 64 pages. Paper. $1.50. 


OTHER ITEMS OF INTEREST 


Attick, RicHarp D., anp ANDREW Wricnut. Selec- 
tive Bibliography for the Study of English and Ameri- 
can Literature. Of guides available to students of Eng- 
lish, those by Cross, Spargo, and Kennedy are best 
known. This new one by two Ohio State professors 
lists 480 items under 31 main headings, varying from 
53 literary encyclopedias and handbooks, 43 guides to 
libraries, and 39 scholarly periodicals to 1 guide to 
anonymous and pseudonymous literature, and 1 on 
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research in progress. Knowing users have individual 
interests, the authors have omitted a few numbers after 
each section for inserting additional titles, and left- 
hand pages are blank. In addition to indispensable 
books, they cite literary histories and works of occa- 
sional reference and a few outside of literary fields. An 
essay “On the Use of Scholarly Tools”—on the “front” 
matter, the book’s age, indexes, plan, accuracy, thor- 
oughness and bias— is sensible, valuable, readable. So 
is the glossary of useful terms. A few items such as the 
Concise CBEL and perhaps author-bibliographies, 
might well have been included, yet there is space to 
add these. This Altick-Wright guide is up-to-date, 
uncluttered with useless entries though full enough, well 
arranged, and worth a tryout by professors of bibliog- 
raphy courses. W.w. 

New York. The Macmillan Company. xii, 138 
pages. Paper. $2.50. 

Bibliography on Income and Wealth, Vol. VII, 1955- 
56, edited by Phyllis Deane. Produced by the Interna- 
tional Association for Research in Income and Wealth, 
“this double volume gives fully annotated references 
to material published in more than fifty countries cov- 
ering national income and wealth.” 
an” Quadrangle Books, Inc. 1960. 131 pages. Cloth. 

CarMAN, Harry J. anp ArtHUR W. THompson. A 
Guide to the Principal Sources for American Civiliza- 
tion, 1800-1900, in the City of New York: Manuscripts. 
This is an extremely useful tool for the researcher who 
is working in New York City, or who can afford photo- 
reproductions. After.a short statement of purpose and 
plan, the authors provide an annotated directory of the 
principal libraries and other depositories in New York 
City. The list of Sources which follows is organized un- 
der main headings (particularly: General and Political; 
Economic Institutions, Education, Law, Libraries and 
Books, Personal Papers, Religion), with subheadings 
(particularly by States) and chronological listings un- 
der these. The list is followed by an Index of Persons. 
Entries are descriptive and of varying lengths. Although 
the Editors could not have given loci of all published 
letters, or references to their material, it is too bad that 
diaries and autobiographies (like Washington Irving’s, 
for example) which have been published are not so list- 
ed. Besides, a more complete index would have in- 
creased the book’s value. The Guide is most impressive, 
however, and will be necessary to anyone doing intense 
research on Nineteenth Century American history or 
culture. 

University of California—Los Angeles CLAUDE E. JoNES 

New York. Columbia University Press. 1960. xxviii, 453 
pages. Cloth. $10.00. 

Firmace, Grorce J. E. E. Cummings: A Bibliog- 
raphy. Here is the virtually complete record of one 
of America’s outstanding poets, from his 1911 appear- 
ance in The Harvard Monthly to a 1960 contribution 
to The Wormwood Review. Between these, eec—also 
known as “lower-case cummings’—has written 28 
books and pamphlets (some in several editions), 233 
articles and poems in periodicals, 32 in books, pam- 
phlets, programs, catalogues, and a musical score; there 
are 51 translations into 14 languages (books, poems, 
essays), 30 musical settings of his poems, 5 recorded 
readings by the poet, and 14 reproductions of Cum- 
mings’s drawings, water colors, and oils. Mr. Firmage 
also has an index to titles and first lines, no mean job 
when one realizes the typographical eccentricities of his 
subject. The bibliography is accurate and thorough, 
including the contents and textual changes in the vari- 
ous books, pamphlets, and translations; although the 
location of MSS—some are in the Harvard College Li- 
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brary—is not given, and secondary material has been 
left for S. V. Baum’s RE: eec, which “awaits publica- 
tion.” Attractively designed and printed, E. E. Cum- 
mings: A Bibliography will well serve the critics and 
admirers of the man who wrote &, is 5, CIOPW, W, 
Eimi, 1 x 1, 1/20, Six Nonlectures, Xaipe, and other 
volumes containing, despite their titles, some of the 
most beautiful poetry of the century. w.w. 


Middletown, Connecticut. Wesleyan University Press. 
1960. ix, 129 pages. Cloth. $7.50. 


Georce, ALBERT J. Books by Balzac. Compiled from 
the papers of William Hobart Royce, now in the Syra- 
cuse University, this is a listing, arranged alphabetically 
by title, not only of books by the French literary colos- 
sus, but of articles, poems, stories, fragments, plays and 
letters as well. The 605 items, plus several editions and 
first appearances of many of them, will be in- 
cluded in the Balzac Bibliography now being compiled 
to replace the 1929 bibliography. The unattractiveness 
of the checklist’s format does not affect its usefulness: 
indeed, the very wide margins increase it. Piracies are 
cited, as sometimes these Belgian printings are the 
actual first editions. Annotations are in English, and 
descriptions have been kept to bare essentials. The 
author, head of Romance Languages at Syracuse Uni- 
versity, and Mr. Royce are preparing the monumental 
bibliography of the author of Comédie Humaine, Le 
Pére Goriot, Contes Drélatiques, and a vast number 
of other studies of early XIXth century life in France. 
Balzacians will surely welcome this short volume as 
a taste of the larger work to come. W.w. 


Syracuse, New York. Syracuse University Press. 1960. 
vi, 90 pages. Cloth. $3.50. 


HAnpDLEYy-TAY Lor, GEOFFREY. John Masefield, O. M.: 
The Queen’s Poet Laureate. This “Bibliography and 
Eighty-First Birthday Tribute” is handsomely present- 
ed with many illustrations, mostly photographs of Dr. 
Masefield and his friends. Besides the bibliography 
(which is quite simple), the compiler includes an ap- 
preciation of the subject, copies of some of his short 
recent works, a list of Masefield Collections, and other 
memorabilia. Many of the photographs concern Mase- 
field as playwright or as artist, including several illus- 
trations from the Royal Library (Windsor Castle) 
copy of his Reynard the Fox, illuminated by the poet 
for the King. The bibliography is particularly useful 
as a supplement to that by Charles H. Simmons, pub- 
lished in 1930. This volume is a most welcome addi- 
tion to any Masefield Collection. 


University of California—Los Angeles. CLAUDE E. JONES 


London. The Cranbrook Tower Press. [1960] 96 pages, il. 
non Limited edition. $9.00 U.S.A. (Poets Laureate Series 
o. 1 


Hartiey, Lopwick. William Cowper: The Continu- 
ing Revaluation, An Essay and a Bibliography of 
Cowperian Studies from 1895 to 1960. A. E. Hous- 
man, in his Name and Nature of Poetry, said that 
four eighteenth century poets who had the “true 
poetic accent” were Collins, Christopher Smart, Cow- 
per, and Blake. “And what other characteristics had 
these four in common? They were mad.” Professor 
Hartley, of North Carolina State College, omits Hous- 
man from his excellent study of Cowper, as he does 
the following nine items: Donald A. Stauffer, review 
of Cowper’s Selected Letters (1951), New Republic, 
CXXV (22 October 1951), 20; Neilson C. Hannay, 
JEGP, LIII (1954), 125-126; James L. Clifford, Sat- 
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urday Review, XXXVI (4 April 1953), 32; and 
George Sherburn, Sewanee Review, LXII (1954), 346- 
347; all three reviews of Maurice J. Quinlan’s William 
Cowper: A Critical Life (1953); Aurilio Zanco, Vita 
e poesia di William Cowper (Milano: Istitutio Edi- 
toriale Cisalpino, 1949, 178 pp.); E. Pons, Etudes 
Anglaises, V (1952), 77-78; and Listener XLV (1951), 
1055-1056, both reviews of Norman Nicholson’s Wi- 
liam Cowper (1951) ; Gerald A. Smith “A Poet of Lit- 
tle Pleasures,” Poetry, LXXX (August 1952), 297- 
301 (also a review of Selected Letters); and O. W., 
“Cowper’s ‘The Castaway,’” Explicator, IV (June 
1946), Query 16. For someone who lists and an- 
notates 478 items, in addition to reviews, to miss but 
nine is no bad record. The compiler’s four preliminary 
essays on Cowper’s reputation, biographical problems, 
modern opinions of his poetry and letters and his 
permanence, plus the bibliography of 65 years of work 
on the quiet man of Olney—all these make one wish 
other English literary figures could be so completely, 
accurately and well treated. w.w. 


Chapel Hill. The Menage A hs North Carolina Press. 
1960. xi, 159 pages. Cloth. $5. 


Index to Little Magazines, 1958-1959, compiled by 
Eugene P. Sheehy and Kenneth A. Lohf. This new edi- 
tion of annual indexes contains approximately 51 ti- 
tles covering a selected list limited primarily to lit- 
erary periodicals, not included in the Wilson indexes. 

Denver. Alan Swallow. 1960. iv, 199 pages. Cloth. $5.00. 


Kennepy, ArtHur G., AND Donatp B. Sanps. A 
Concise Bibliography for Students of English. Three 
widely used guides to English literary study are by 
Tom Peete Cross, John Webster Spargo, and Arthur 
G. Kennedy. The Kennedy book, apparently revised 
by Mr. Donald B. Sands (who signs the preface) for 


its fourth edition, is now three times the size of the 
1954 edition. The 4,754 entries make one wonder if 
it should still be called “concise”; Mr. Sands says the 
reason for all the new titles is that literary study has 
become complex and diffuse, and between 1950 and 
1959 an enormous number of books have been pub- 
lished. I wish bibliographies and concordances of 
individual authors had been included, though this 
would have made the book even larger. Its 14 chap- 
ters have been broken down into 228 classifications, 
and there is both an author and subject index. A few 
errors: 10. The MHRA annual bibliographies now 
cover through 1954 (not just 1948); 508. Vol. III of 
Jacob Blanck’s Bibliography of American Literature 
was published in 1959; 2186. Notes and Queries has 
been published monthly since 1953 (not twice a 
month); 2383. Walt Whitman Newsletter has been 
the Review since 1959 and has been published by 
Wayne (not NYU) since 1956; 4107. Carl N. War- 
ren’s Modern News Reporting, third edition, was pub- 
lished in 1959; 4698, and 4719. Thomas J. Wise should 
not be listed without reference to his forgeries. A 
few omissions (anticipated by three omitted numbers 
after each section); Sec. 89. Thoreau Society Bulle- 
tin; Sec. 149. Archer Taylor, A History of Bibliog- 
raphies of Bibliographies; Sec. 165. Edwin Emery and 
Henry Ladd Smith, The Press and America; Sec. 176. 
The Book Collector (London) and The American 
Book Collector (Chicago), two periodicals; William 
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Targ, Bouillabaisse for Bibliophiles and Carrousel for 
Bibliophiles; and John Carter and Graham Pollard, 
An Enquiry into the Nature of Certain Nineteenth 
Century Pamphlets. However, the Kennedy-Sands 
Bibliography is so comprehensive perhaps it belongs 
in a library and students could better use the new 
Altick-Wright Selective Bibliography. It is not meant 
to suggest, nevertheless, that Mr. Kennedy and Mr. 
Sands have not produced a list of considerable value 
to students of English. It is thorough, well organized 
and compiled, scholarly. W.w. 


Stanford, California. Stanford University Press. 1960. xi, 
467 pages. Paper. $5.00. 


Presidential Inaugurations: A Selected List of Refer- 
ences; revised edition. “This present list is a revision 
of two predecessors Presidential Inaugurations (1949) 
and its 1952 supplement.” Compiled by the General 
Reference and Bibliography Division, Reference De- 
partment, of the Library of Congress. “The new 
material covers the 1953 and 1957 inaugurations and 
preparations for the 1961 inauguration.” 


Washington, D. C. Superintendent of Documents. Gov- 
ernment printing Office. 1960. v, 72 pages. Paper. 45 
cents. 


A Select Bibliography: Asia, Africa, Eastern Europe 
(and) Latin America. “Compiled by the American 
Universities Field Staff with the cooperation ot many 
other American scholars, this bibliography of almost 
6,000 titles in Western languages is a basic reference 
for colleges and scholars.” Listed by area and subject; 
indexed by title and author. 

New York. The Staff. 1960. 534 pages. Cloth. $4.75. 


UNTERMEYER, Louis, editor. The Britannica Library 
of Great American Writing, with Historical Notes and 
a Running Commentary. Our most popular and pro- 
lific anthologist has produced this 1,764-page two- 
volume “unfinished life story of a nation” by linking 
biography, history, legend, fact, fiction, journalism, 
peetry, humor, and philosophy. Of the more than 
200 authors, the masters—Whitman, Melville, Emily 
Dickinson, Hawthorne, Emerson, Poe, Twain, Frost, 
Hemingway, Faulkner, and the others—are here, and 
some unexpected ones—Aaron Burr, Jefferson Davis, 
Robert E. Lee, Bartolomeo Vanzetti, Leo C. Rosten 
(H*y*m*a*n K*a*p*l*a*n), and Ray Bradbury. Cer- 
tainly not all American writers of stature are included: 
Hamlin Garland, William Dean Howells, Edward Bel- 
lamy, Upton Sinclair, Bronson Alcott, Edith Wharton, 
Frank Norris, Daniel Webster, and a whole group of 
Southerners——James Branch Cabell, George Wash- 
ington Cable, Thomas Holley Chivers, Paul Hamilton 
Hayne, Augustus Longstreet, William Gilmore Simms, 
and Henry Timrod—are among the missing. No single 
anthology could encompass everyone. The useful notes 
and commentary show. Mr. Untermeyer’s grasp of this 
country’s life in its letters and they help make the 
Britannica Library a literate historical account of 
America as seen and told by its creators. It is well 
printed, designed and bound and has an adequate 
index. W.w. 

Chicago. Britannica Press. Distributed in association with 


J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia and New York. 
1960. xvii, 1,764 pages (two volumes, boxed.) Cloth. $15.00. 
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JAMES M. CAIN, 1922-1958: A SELECTED CHECKLIST 


By E. R. HAGEMANN AND Puiuie C. DURHAM 
University of California at Los Angeles 










This checklist of the work of James Mallahan Cain contains articles, plays, short stories, novels, 
and foreign translations. It does not cover his newspaper writing which began in 1917, the year 
he received his Master of Arts degree from Washington College, Chesterton, Maryland. The first 
newspaper on which Cain worked was the Baltimore American, but he soon transferred to the Balti- 
more Sun, one of America’s most famous newspapers. In the summer of 1918 he sailed for France 

aboard the Leviathan, and within a few months he had become editor-in-chief of the Lorraine 

' Cross, the official newspaper of the 79th Division, A. E. F. “Except for identifiable contributions by 
occasional outsiders,” he says, “I wrote the whole paper.” Back from France, he returned to the 
Sun, writing editorials and “Sunday pieces” —- many of which were résumés of labor conflicts — 
until 1923. After contributing directly to education by serving as a professor of journalism at St. 
John’s College, Annapolis, Maryland, Cain went to New York City where until 1929, the year of 
its demise, he was on the staff of the New York World, doing mostly dialogue sketches. 

This checklist also does not include the results of James M. Cain’s “ten-year allegiance to 
Hollywood.” The following, however, are motion pictures based on his fiction: She Made Her Bed 
(“The Baby in the Icebox”), 1933; Wife, Husband, Friend (Career in C Major), 1938; When Tomor- 
row Comes (The Root of His Evil: the manuscript title was The Modern Cinderella), 1938; Money 
and the Woman (The Embezzler), 1940; Double Indemnity, 1943; Mildred Pierce, 1945; The Post- 
man Always Rings Twice, 1946 (filmed also in France as Le Dernier Tournant); Everybody Does 
It —— of Career in C Major), 1949; Serenade, 1955; and Slightly Scarlet (Love’s Lovely Counter- 
feit), 1956. 

The categories are arranged chronologically, according to the date Cain first began writing in 
each genre. Within each category the entries are alphabetical. In those cases where specific dates 
for reprints were ‘not available, the printings have been summarized. 

Many kind people aided in the compilation of this bibliography, especially Alfred A. Knopf, 
Inc.; Pocket Books, Inc.; Mr. R. F. Kennedy, City Librarian of the Public Library, Johannesburg, 
South Africa; Mr. Donald A. Schrader, Avon Publications, Inc.; and Mr. James M. Cain, the au- 
thor. The actual work was for the most part done in the splendid library of the University of Cali- 
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Articles 


“An American Authors’ Authority.” The Screen Writer, 
II (July, 1946), 1-14. 
“American Portraits. I. The Labor Leader.” The 
American Mercury, I (February, 1924), 196-200. 
“American Portraits. III. The Editorial Writer.” The 
American Mercury, I (April, 1924), 433-438. 

“Are Editorials Worth Reading?” The Saturday Even- 
ing Post, CC (December 24, 1927), 21, 38. 

“The Battleground of Coal.” The Atlantic Monthly, 
CXXX (October, 1922), 433-440. 

“Camera Obscura.” The American Mercury, XXX 
(October, 1933), 138-146. 

“Close Harmony.” The American Mercury, XXXVI 
(October, 1935), 135-142. 

“Do Writers Need an ‘AAA’?” The Saturday Review 
of Literature, XXIX (November 16, 1946), 9, 40-41. 

“High Dignitaries of State.” The American Mercury, 
III (December, 1924), 438-442. 

“How to Carve That Bird.” Esquire, II (December, 
1934), 38, 140. 

“Just What Is A.A.A.?” The Screen Writer, II (October, 
1946), 1-4. 

“The Man Merriwell.” The Saturday Evening Post, 
CXCIX (June 11, 1927), 12-13, 126, 129, 132. 

“Oh, les Crépes Suzettes.” Esquire, III (February, 
1935), 33, 174. 

“Paradise.” The American Mercury, XXVIII (March, 
1933), 266-280. 

“The Pastor.” The American Mercury, V (May, 1925), 
30-34. 





“The Pathology of Service.” The American Mercury, 
VI (November, 1925), 257-264. 

“Pedagogue: Old Style.” The American Mercury, II 
(May, 1924), 109-112. 

“Politician: Female.” The American Mercury, III 
(November, 1924), 275-278. 

“Respectfully Submitted.’ The Screen Writer, I 
(March, 1947), Supplement, 12-21. 

“The Solid South.” The Bookman, LXVIII (Novem- 
ber, 1928), 264-269. 

“Them Ducks.” Esquire, III (January, 1935), 38, 166, 
168. 

“Treason—To Coal Operators.” The Nation, CXV (Oc- 
tober 4, 1922), 333-334. 

“Tribute to a Hero.” The American Mercury, XXX 
(November, 1933), 280-288. 

“Vincent Sargent Lawrence.” The Screen Writer, II 
(January, 1947), 11-15. 

“West Virginia: A Mine-Field Melodrama.” The Na- 
tion, CXVI (June 27, 1923), 742-745. 

“The Widow’s Mite, or Queen of the Rancho.” Vanity 
Fair, XL (August, 1933), 22-23, 54. 

“The World Hits the Trail.” The Nation, CXX (March 
4, 1925), 233. 


Plays 


“Citizenship.” The American Mercury, XVIII (Decem- 
ber, 1929), 403-408. 

“Don’t Monkey with Uncle Sam.” Vanity Fair, XL 
(April, 1933), 39. 

“Hemp.” The American Mercury, X (April, 1927), 
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404-409. In Our Government, Chapter X, “County 
Government: The Sheriff.” 

“The Hero.” The American Mercury, VI (September, 
1925), 52-57. In Our Government, Chapter XI, 
“Town Government: The Commissioners.” 

Our Government. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1930. 
Preface by author. 1st printing, February, 1930; 
2nd, March, 1930. 

“Red, White, and Blue.” The American Mercury, XII 
(October, 1927), 129-134. In Our Government, Chap- 
ter I, “The President.” 

“Servants of the People.” The American Mercury, IV 
(April, 1925), 393-398. In Our Government, Chap- 
ter VIII, “County Government: The Commissioners.” 

“Theological Interlude.” The American Mercury, XIV 
(July, 1928), 325-331. 

“Trial by Jury.” The American Mercury, XIII (Janu- 
ary, 1928), 30-34. In Our Government, Chapter VII, 
“The Administration of Justice: The Jury”; and in 
Lawrence E. Spivak and Charles Angoff, eds., The 
American Mercury Reader. Philadelphia: The Blakis- 
ton Co., 1944. 

“The Will of the People.’ The American Mercury, 
XVI (April, 1929), 394-398. In Our Government, 
Chapter IV, “State Government: The Legislature” ; 
and in Robert N. Linscott, ed., Best American Hum- 
orous Short Stories. New York: The Modern Li- 
brary, 1945, as “The Legislature.” 


Stories 


“The Baby in the Icebox.” The American Mercury, 
XXVIII (January, 1933), 7-17. Reprinted izbid., 
LXXI (September, 1950), 337-351. 

—. Ellery Queen’s Mystery Magazine, V (July, 
1944), 30-34. 

——. Charles Grayson, ed. Half-a-Hundred; Tales by 
Great American Writers. Philadelphia: The Blakiston 
Co., 1945. 

—. Rex Stout’s Mystery Magazine, No. 7 (Decem- 
ber, 1946), pp. 74-87. 

——. Alfred J. Hitchcock, ed. Alfred Hitchcock’s Fire- 
side Book of Suspense. New York: Simon and Schus- 
ter, 1947. 

“The Birthday Party.” Ladies’ Home Journal, LII 
(May, 1936), 30-31, 59-60. 

“Brush Fire.” Liberty, XIII (December 5, 1936), 16- 
20. 

—. Ellery Queen’s Mystery Magazine, VIII (No- 
vember, 1946), 22-28. 

—. Will Oursler, ed. As Tough as They Come. New 
York: Permabooks, 1951. 

——. Charles Grayson, ed. The Fourth Round; Stories 
for Men. New York: Henry Holt and Co., 1952. 

“Cigarette Girl.” Manhunt, I (May, 1953), 85-94. 

“Coal Black.” Liberty, XIV (April 3, 1937), 20-22, 24. 

“Dead Man.” The American Mercury, XXXVII 
(March, 1936), 326-331. 

——. Charles Grayson, ed. Stories for Men. Boston: 
Little, Brown and Co., 1936. 

—. Harry Hansen, ed. O. Henry Memorial Award 
Prize Stories of 1936. New York: Doubleday, Doran 
and Co., 1936. 

——. Frank Owen, ed. Murder for the Millions. New 
York: Frederick Fell, 1946. 

—. Charles Grayson, ed. Stories for Men. New 
York: Permabooks, 1949. 

—. Ellery Queen’s Mystery Magazine, XX (October, 
1952), 128-136. 

——. Peter Arno, intro. Bedside Tales; A Gay Collec- 
tion. New York: William Penn, 1945. 
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“Death on the Beach.” Jack London’s Adventure Mag- 
azine, I (October, 1958), 93-101. 

“Double Indemnity.” Liberty, XIII (February 15, 
1936), 5-8, 10-12; (February 22, 1936), 18-20, 22-25; 
(February 29, 1936), 26-28, 30-31; (March 7, 1936), 
30-37; (March 14, 1936), 26-31; (March 21, 1936), 
54-56, 58-60; (March 28, 1936), 44-49; (April 4, 
1936), 52-55. Shorter and first version of Double 
Indemnity. 

“Everything But the Truth.” Liberty, XV (July 17, 
1937), 14-17. 

“The Girl in the Storm.” Liberty, XVII (January 6, 
1940), 6-9. 

——. James M. Cain, ed. For Men Only. Cleveland: 
The World Publishing Co., 1944. Introduction by 
editor. 1st printing, January, 1944; 2nd, February, 
1944; 3rd, March, 1945; 4th, August, 1945; 5th, 
December, 1945; 6th, April, 1946. 

—. Ed. Fitzgerald, ed. Tales for Males. New York: 
Cadillac Publishing Co., 1945. 

“It Was the Cat.” Joseph Henry Jackson, ed. Con- 
tinent’s End. New York: Whittlesey House, 1944, 
Excerpt from The Postman Always Rings Twice. 

“Money and the Woman.” Liberty, XVII (February 
17, 1940), 25-30; (February 24, 1940), 28-30, 32-36; 
(March 2, 1940), 28-34; (March 9, 1940), 38-42: 
(March 16, 1940), 31-36. Shorter and first version 
of The Embezzler. 

“Pastorale.” The American Mercury, XIII (March, 
1938), 291-295. 

——. Ellery Queen, ed. To the Queen’s Taste. Boston: 
Little, Brown and Co., 1946. 

“Pay-Off Girl.” Esquire, XXXVIII (August, 1952), 30, 
108-109. 

——. Ellery Queen’s Mystery Magazine, XXV (Feb- 
ruary, 1955), 81-87. 

“The Taking of Monfaucon.” The American Mercury, 
XVII (June, 1929), 136-143. In Our Government, 
Chapter XII, “The Military Forces of the United 
States.” 

“Two Can Sing.” The American Magazine, CXXV 
(April, 1938), 53-58, 156-181. Shorter and first ver- 
sion of Career in C Major. 

“Two O’Clock Blonde.” Manhunt, I (August, 1953), 
84-91. 


Novels 


The Butterfly. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1947. 
[Copyright, December 26, 1946.] Preface by author. 

—. New York: Grosset and Dunlap, 1948. Preface 
by author. 

—. New York: The New American Library, 1949. 
Preface by author. Signet No. 720: 1st printing May, 
1949; 2nd, November, 1949; 3rd, December, 1949; 
4th, May, 1955. 

Career in C Major. New York: Avon Book Co., 1947. 
Avon No. 141: 1st printing October, 1947; 2nd, 
March, 1948. Avon Modern Short Story Monthly 
No. 22: 1945. (Career in C Major and Other Stories. 
Includes “The Girl in the Storm” and “Coal Black”.) 
For first book publication of Career in C Major see 
Three of a Kind. 

Double Indemnity. New York: Avon Book Co., 1943. 
Murder Mystery Monthly No. 16. Avon No. 60: 1st 
printing February, 1945; 2nd (Canada), May, 1945; 
3rd, July, 1945. Avon No. 137: 1st printing June, 
1947; 2nd, April, 1948. For first book publication of 
Double Indemnity see Three of a Kind. 

—. New York: The New American Library, 1950. 
Signet No. 1427: 1st printing May, 1950; 2nd, July, 
1957. 
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The Embezzler. New York: Avon Book Co., 1944. 
Murder Mystery Monthly No. 20. Avon No. 99: Ist 
printing January, 1947; 2nd, December, 1947. For 
first book publication of The Embezzler see Three of 
a Kind. 

Everybody Does It. New York: The New American 
Library, 1949. Another title for Career in C Major. 

For Men Only. See “The Girl in the Storm.” 

| Galatea. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1953. 

—. New York: The New American Library, 1954. 
Signet No. 1152. 

Jealous Woman. New York: Avon Book Co., 1950. 
Avon Monthly Novel No. 17. Avon No. 348: Ist 
printing June, 1951; 2nd (Canada), March, 1952. 


Avon No. 479: 1952. 
New York: Alfred A. 


Love’s Lovely Counterfeit. 
Knopf, 1942. 

—. Cleveland: The World Publishing Co., 1945. 
(Tower Books Edition.) 

—. New York: Avon Book Co., 1947. Murder 
Mystery Monthly No. 44. Avon No. 161: 1948. 
Avon No. 421: 1952. Avon No. C794 (Canada): 
1953. Avon No. 581: 1954. 

—. New York: The New American Library, 1957. 
Signet No. 1445. 

Mildred Pierce. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1941. 

—. Cleveland: The World Publishing Co., 1944. 
Tower Books: 1st printing August, 1944; 2nd, Feb- 
ruary, 1945. Tower Books Motion Picture: 1st 

printing August, 1945; 2nd, October, 1945. 

—. New York: Penguin Books, 1946. Penguin No. 
591: ist printing April, 1946; 2nd, May, 1947; 3rd, 
February, 1948. 

The Moth. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1948. 

——. New York: The New American Library, 1950. 
Signet No. 811. Authorized abridgement: 1st printing 
September, 1950; 2nd (Canada), December, 1950; 
3rd, December, 1950; 4th, March, 1951; 5th (Can- 
ada), July, 1951; 6th, November, 1951; 7th (Can- 
ada), September, 1952; 8th, February, 1953. } 

Past All Dishonor. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1946. 
Five printings before publication. 

—. New York: The New American Library, 1948. 
Signet No. 680. 

The Postman Always Rings Twice. New York: Alfred 
A. Knopf, 1934. 1st printing, 2nd, 3rd, 4th, Febru- 
ary, 1934; 5th, 6th, May, 1934; 7th, December, 
1941; 8th, July, 1944; 9th, November, 1945; 10th, 
May, 1946. Paperbound, October, 1935. [Price: 
fifty cents.] 

—. New York: The American Mercury, Inc., [1937]. 
Paperbound. 

. New York: Blue Ribbon Books, 1938. 

——. New York: Illustrated Edition Monthly, 1942. 

——. New York: Grosset and Dunlap, 1943. Ten 
printings by October, 1945. 

——. New York: Garden City Publishing Co., 1944. 


—. New York: Editions for the Armed Services, 
1945. 1st printing October, 1945; 2nd, 1946. 
—. Cleveland: The World Publishing Co., 1946. 

Tower Books Edition. 

—. New York: Fiction Book Club. 1946. 

—. New York: Pocket Books, Inc., 1947. 1st print- 
ing, 2nd, 3rd, July, 1947; 4th, 5th, August, 1947; 
6th, September, 1947; 7th, November, 1947; four 
more printings by September, 1953. 

The Root of His Evil. New York: Avon Book Co., 
1951. Avon No. G1002 (Included in All American 
Fiction Reader). Avon No. 455: 1952. Avon No. 
C762 (Canada): 1953. [Original manuscript title, The 
Modern Cinderella.] 
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Serenade. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1937. 

——. New York: Penguin Books, Inc., 1947. Penguin 
No. 621: 1st printing February, 1947; 2nd, April, 
1947; 3rd, May, 1947; 4th, October, 1947; 5th, 
February, 1948. 

—. New York: The New American Library, 1947. 
Signet No. 1153: ist printing February, 1947; 2nd, 
April, 1947; 3rd, May, 1947; 4th, October, 1947; 
5th, February, 1948; 6th, December, 1948; 7th, Feb- 
ruary, 1949; 8th, July, 1949; 9th, April, 1950; 10th, 
October, 1954. 

Shameless. New York: Avon Book Co., 1958. Avon 
T-285. Original title: The Root of His Evil. 

Sinful Woman. New York: Avon Book Co., 1947. 
Avon Monthly Novel No. 1. Avon No. 174: 1st 
printing September, 1948; 2nd (Canada), February, 
1949; 3rd, March, 1949. Avon No. 599: 1954. Avon 
No. 768: 1957. 

Cleveland: The World Publishing Co., 1948. 
Tower Books Edition. 

Three Novels. Cleveland: The World Publishing Co., 
1946. Contains The Postman Always Rings Twice, 
Serenade, and Mildred Pierce. 1st printing January, 
1946; 2nd, February, 1946; 3rd, April, 1946. 

Three of a Kind. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1943, 
1944. Preface by author. Contains Career in C 
Major, The Embezzler, and Double Indemnity. 

——. Philadelphia: The Blakiston Co., 1944. Preface 
by author. Contains Career in C Major, The Embez- 
zler, and Double Indemnity. 

Two Novels. New York: Triangle Books, 1948. Con- 
tains The Embezzler and Double Indemnity. 
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Double Indemnity. Pacto de sangre. Buenos Aires: 

Emecé, 1950. 
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The Butterfly. 
Nordisk, 1949. 

Love’s Lovely Counterfeit. Elskovs skonne kontrafe}j. 
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Mildred Pierce. Mildred Pierce. Copenhagen: Nyt 
Nordisk, 1942. 
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hagen: Nyt Nordisk, 1948. 

The Postman Always Rings Twice. Postbudet ringer 
altid to gange. Copenhagen: Nyt Nordisk, 1939. 
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Grafisk, 1951. 

Serenade. Serenade. Copenhagen: Nyt Nordisk, 1938. 
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Winther, 1951. 

Three of a Kind. Tre kvinder. 
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The Butterfly. Dans la peau. Paris: Gallimard, 1948. 

Love’s Lovely Counterfeit. Le Bluffeur. Paris: Gal- 
limard, 1951. 

Mildred Pierce. 
1950. 

The Moth. Coups de téte. Paris: Editions du Scor- 
pion, 1951. 

Past All Dishonor. Au dela du déshonneur. 
Gallimard, 1952. 

The Postman Always Rings Twice. Le Facteur sonne 
toujours deux fois. Paris: Gallimard, 1937. 12th 
ed., 1948; 1955; 1956. 

Serenade. Sérénade. Paris: Gallimard, 1945. 
ed., 1954. 
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Three of a Kind. Assurance sur la mort. 
Gallimard, 1948. Includes Career in C Major, 
Carriere en de majeur; and The Embezzler, Faux 
en écriture. 
GERMANY 
Double Indemnity. Den Haien zum Frass. Diissel- 
dorf: Dérner, 1951. 

The Embezzler. Der Defraudant. Hamburg: Ro- 
wohlt, 1951. 

The Postman Always Rings Twice. Die Rechnung 
ohne den Wirt. Hamburg: Rowohlt, 1950. 

—. Die Rechnung ohne den Wirt. Frankfurt: 
Ullstein, 1956. 

Serenade. Serenade in Mexiko. Frankfurt a. M., 
Hamburg: Fischer-Biicherei, 1952. 

——. Serenade. Leipzig, Paris, Bologna: The Alba- 

tross Modern Continental Library, 1939. 


HUNGARY 
The Postman Always Rings Twice. [Publication in- 
formation unavailable.] 
Serenade. Szerenad. Budapest: Nova, 1938. 


ISRAEL 
Serenade. Serenada. Tel-Aviv: Ha-dov, 1948. 


ITALY 

The Butterfly. La Farfalla. Milan: Longanesi, 1947. 

Career in C Major. Carriera In Do Maggiore. Rome: 
S. De Carlo, 1946. 

Double Indemnity. L’Assicuratore. Rome: S. De 
Carlo, 1944. 

——. La Fiamma Del Peccato. Rome: S. De Carlo, 
1946. Preface by author. 

The Embezzler. La Moglie Comprata. Rome: S. 
De Carlo, 1946. Includes “Brush Fire,” “Fuoco Nel 
Bosco”; “The Baby in the Icebox,” “Ii Bambino 
Nella Ghiacciaia”; and “Pastorale,” ‘“Pastorale.” 

Galatea. Galatea. Milan: Corticelli, 1955. 

Love’s Lovely Counterfeit. Il Contrabbando D’- 
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The Moth. La Falena. Milan: Bompiani, 1951. 

Past All Dishonor. Oltre Il Disonore. Rome: S. De 
Carlo, 1946. 

——. Oltre Il Disonore. Milan: Garzanti, 1955. 

The Postman Always Rings Twice. Il Postino Suona 
Sempre Due Volte. Milan: Bompiani, 1945. 

Serenade. Serenata. Milan and Rome: Jandi Sapi, 
1945. 

——. Serenata. Turin: Einaudi, 1955. 


JAPAN 

The Butterfly. Batafurai. Tokyo: Nihon Shuppan 
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Double Indemnity. Shin’ya no Kokuhaku. Tokyo: 
Nihon Shuppan Kuodo Kabushikigaisha, 1954. 
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——. Yubin-yawa Itsumo Nido Beru o Narasu. 
Tokyo: Nihon Shuppan Kuodo Kabushikigaisha, 
1954. 

——. Yubin-yawa Itsumo Nido Beru o Narasu. 
Tokyo: Hobun-do, 1955. 

Serenade. Serenade. Tokyo: Nihon Shuppan Kuodo 
Kabushikigaisha, 1954. - 


MEXICO 
Jealous Woman. Celo de mujer. Mexico, D. F.: 
Editorial Diana, 1955. 


; , Amore. Milan: Longanesi, 1956. 

; —. Imbroglio D’Amore. Rome: S. De Carlo, 
1947. 

; Mildred Pierce. Mildred. Milan: Longanesi, 1946, 
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1956. 

Serenade. Serenade. Amsterdam: Querido, 1938. 

Three of a Kind. Omnibus. Haarlem: De Gulden 
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ringshedrog; Career in C Major, Carriere In C 
Grote Terts; The Embezzler, Verduistering. 
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The Butterfly. The Embezzler. Sommerfuglen. Un- 
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_— in C Major. Karriere. Oslo: Nasjonalforlaget, 
1953. 

Mildred Pierce. Mildred Pierce. Oslo: Nasjonalfor- 
laget, 1952. 

The Moth. Nattsvermeren. Oslo: Hovik, 1949. 

The Postman Always Rings Twice. Postbudet ringer 
— to ganger. Oslo: Gyldendal, 1935, 1951, 
1954. 

Serenade. Serenade. Oslo: Reistad and Sonns, 1939. 

——. Serenade. Oslo: Gyldendal, 1952. 
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The Postman Always Rings Twice. [Publication in- 
formation unavailable.] 
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Hoop-Vitgewers, 1948. ; 

Past All Dishonor. Satan Is die Maestro. Johannes- 
burg: Goeie Hoop-Vitgewers, 1947. 

The Postman Always Rings Twice. Die Noodlot klop 
Tweemaal. Johannesburg: Moderne Publikasies, 
1946. 

Sinful Woman. Gekoopte Vrou. Johannesburg: Goeie 
Hoop-Vitgewers, 1949. 

Double Indemnity. Vir Dertig Silwerlinge. Johan- 
nesburg: Goeie Hoop-Vitgewers, 1948. 


SPAIN 


Double Indemnity. Pacto de sangre. Barcelona: 
EDHASA, 1956. 

The Postman Always Rings Twice. [Publication in- 
formation unavailable.] 


SWEDEN 


The Postman Always Rings Twice. Blindstyre. Stock- 
holm: Seelig, 1935. 

Serenade. Serenad. Stockholm: Wahlstrom and Wid- 
strand, 1938. 


TURKEY 


Serenade. Serenad. Istanbul: Ekicigil Yayinevi, 1955. 


UNITED KINGDOM 


Galatea. London: Robert Hale, 1954. 

Jealous Woman. London: Robert Hale, 1955. 

Mildred Pierce. London: Robert Hale, 1943. 

—-. London: “News of the World,” 1951. 

The Moth. Sydney: Robert Hale, 1949. 

——. London: Robert Hale, 1950, 1952. 

Past All Dishonor. London: Robert Hale, 1955. 

The Postman Always Rings Twice. London: Jona- 
than Cape, 1934. 

——. London: Cassell and Co., 1947. 

——. London: Penguin Books, 1952. Penguin Book 
No. 87A. 

The Root of His Evil. London: Robert Hale, 1954. 

Serenade. London: Jonathan Cape, 1938. 

Serenade in Mexiko. London: Barmerlea Book Sales, 
1952. 

Serenade. London: Penguin Books, 1955. Penguin 
Book No. 902F. 
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/ 
THE CLICHE: A WORKING BIBLIOGRAPHY 


By T. Y. Bootu 
Utah State University 


The following list does not pretend to be exhaustive, but it might be helpful to anyone in- 
terested in sampling what has been written on the cliché in English (primarily in America) during 
the past twenty-five years or so. The time span is arbitrary, but as one goes back the discussions do 
tend to become less specifically relevant to present writing, and there is certainly enough to work 
with in our own time. Even a masterpiece like Are You A Bromide? by Gelett Burgess (1906) 


now sounds a little quaint. 


Cliché Dictionaries 


Any thesaurus is in part a dictionary of clichés, but 
they are not so labelled: the trite is listed with the 
rarely used. 


Partridge, Eric. A Dictionary of Clichés with an 
Introductory Essay, 4th ed. London: Routledge & 
Kegan Paul Ltd., 1950. 259 pp. Its aim primarily is 
to warn against clichés, and “particularly hackneyed 
or objectionable” ones are starred. 

Rodale, J. I., with Edward J. Fluck. The Phrase 
Finder. Emmaus, Pa.: Rodale Press, 1954. 1325 pp. 
This book is essentially a thesaurus, but although it 
includes unusual words and figures of speech, it seems 
to be offered primarily to help those who don’t know 
but want to use such terms as “a Romeo” to indi- 
cate a great lover and “a fish out of water” to indi- 
cate something out of its usual place, 


Handbooks of Usage 
Each of these has a brief discussion of the cliché. 


Evans, Bergen, and Cornelia Evans. A Dictionary of 
Contemporary American Usage. New York: Random 
House, 1957. p. 96. 

Fowler, H. W. A Dictionary of Modern English Usage. 
London and New York: Oxford, 1937. See “Hack- 
neyed Phrases.” 

Gowers, Sir Ernest. The Complete Plain Words. Lon- 
don: H. M. Stationery Office, 1954. 209 pp. 


Educational Publications 


The cliché does not receive much detailed attention 
in language teaching publications. Handbooks of 
speech and composition usually have a page or two dis- 
missing the cliché as an obvious technical or stylistic 
weakness. Speech experts seem to be the more conscious 
of the possible values of the deliberately used cliché, 
but some teachers of writing also advocate its use. 
Menefee’s studies are the only ones I found which 
report an attempt to test experimentally what has 
generally been taken for granted: that stereotypes do 
affect acceptance and rejection of ideas. 


Bass, Agnes N. “The Cliché—How to Detect and Get 
Rid of the Worn-Out Phrases,” Scholastic, XXXIV 
(Apr. 15, 1939), 25-E - 26-E. ; 

—, “You Can Write Without Crutches; Clichés Are 
as Interesting as Old, Dull, Wornout Clothes,” Schol- 
astic, XLVI (Mar. 12, 1945), 16. 


Booth, T. Y. “Brand Spanking New, Old as the Hills, 
Friend in Need, or Bitterest Foe, the Cliché Must Be 
Watched Like a Hawk,” College English, XXI (Feb. 
1960), 285-290. 

Criswell, E. H. “Clichés,’ American Speech, XVI, 
(1941), 130-131. A review of the Partridge cliché 
dictionary. Recognizes the value of the cliché in 
mass appeal. 

Flaumenhaft, A. S. “Are You Clicking on all Clichés? 
or Don’t Say It Again!” Clearing House, XXXII 
(Feb. 1958), 332. 

Freedman, Florence B. “Let’s Teach the Cliché,” Eng- 
lish Journal, XXXII (Nov. 1943), 516. Prefers an 
accurate cliché to a garbled one, and therefore would 
teach students the correct ones. 

Horn, Gunnar. “Cliché Expert Leaves No Stone Un- 
turned,” Scholastic, XXXV (Dec. 11, 1939), 25 E. 
La Brant, Lou. “Analysis of Clichés and Abstractions,” 

English Journal, XXXVIII (May, 1949), 275-278. 

McIntyre, Kenneth E. “The Wonderful One-Hoss Cli- 
ché,” Phi Delta Kappan, XLI (Nov. 1959), 71-72. 

Menefee, Selden C. “The Effect of Stereotyped Words 
on Political Judgments,” American Sociological Re- 
view, I (Aug. 1936), 614-621. 

——. “Stereotyped Phrases and Public Opinion,” Amer- 
ican Journal of Sociology, XLIII (Jan. 1938), 614- 
622. 

Miller, Edd, and Jesse J. Villarreal. “The Use of 
Clichés by Four Contemporary Speakers,” Quarterly 
Journal of Speech, XXXI (Apr. 1945), 151-155. 

Monroe, Alan H. Principles and Types of Speech, 4th 
ed. Chicago: Scott Foresman & Co., 1955. 680 pp. 


The Cliché in Journalism 


The cliché remains a constant temptation to one 
writing for mass appeal and against a deadline, and 
efforts are made from time to time by editors and pub- 
lishers, as well as by individual writers, to control the 
worst abuses and encourage overall improvement. 


Anon. “Pay Dirt,” Time, LXII (Nov. 16, 1953), 60. 
Gives the “ten tiredest clichés used in sports writing.” 

Anon. “Forbidden Words,” Time, LXIII (May 10, 
1954), 58. City Editor James H. Richardson of the 
Los Angeles Examiner lists 85 words and phrases his 
staff are not to use. 

Anon. “Memory Lane,” Time, LXVI (Aug. 8, 1955), 
82. “Sure-Fire Dialogue” for new screen writers. 
Anon. “World’s Champion Cliché,” Time, LXIII 

(June 28, 1954), 88. 
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Barzun, Jacques. “Counterfeiters,” The Atlantic Month- 
ly, CLXXVII (May 1946), 128-130. Lesser writers 
soon wear out the admirable phrases created by the 
born writers. 

Rafferty, Keen. “How Not to Become a Cliché Expert,” 
Saturday Review, XXVIII (Sept. 8, 1945), 16-17. 
Argues the need for better educated journalists. 


Articles on Some Related Problems 


This section is hardly even a sampling. It contains 
merely a few articles read in looking for treatments of 
the cliché. The big word, the euphemism, the bad name, 
all flourish with the cliché habit of mind, which sub- 
stitutes words for thought. The dictionaries of usage 
deal with such problems also. 


Anon. “Has Our Idealogy Run Out of Words?” Satur- 
day Evening Post, CCXVII (Jan. 20, 1945), 108. 
Anon. “Our Battered Language,” Newsweek, XLIX 

(Feb. 18, 1957), 98. 

Baker, Russell. “Lexicon of Gobbledygookese,” New 
York Times Magazine, Jan. 26, 1958, p. 16. 

Barnds, William Joseph. “The Language of Meetings,” 
The Christian Century, LXXV (Feb. 26, 1958), 251- 
252. 

Brieland, Donald M. “Adventures in the World of 
Words; ‘Be Sure That Our Semantic Journeys Take 
Us To the Fact,’” Vital Speeches, XIV (July 15, 
1948), 607-608. 

Cogley, J. “Words, Words, Words,’ Commonweal, 
LXI (Apr. 1, 1955), 679. 

Hipps, Herbert E. “The Common or Garden Variety,” 
Saturday Review, XXVIII (June 16, 1945), 21. 

Mangold, William P. “On the Labor Front; A Lesson 
in Lexicography — Words Are Seldom What They 
Seem — Some Notes for a Future Essay.” New Re- 
public, LXXXVI (Apr. 22, 1936), 314-315. 

Menefee, Selden C. “Scare Words and the Public,” 
New Republic, LXXXVII (July 15, 1936), 291. 

Nock, Albert Jay. “Imposter-Terms,” The Atlantic 
Monthly, CLVII (Feb. 1936), 161-169. 


Miscellaneous Articles of General Appeal 


Apart from its deliberate or unconscious use by those 
interested in mass appeal, the cliché most often receives 
attention from those who find it effective as a device for 
humor or satire. Sometimes it is the use of clichés that 
is mocked, sometimes the clichés serve to characterize 
their user in a story or satirize a program. Also, the 
deliberately garbled or surprise twist cliché, and the 
literalized figurative cliché are often used for humor or 
emphasis. 


Sullivan 

The most prolific writer on the cliché is Frank Sulli- 
van, whose New Yorker article “The Cliché Expert 
Takes the Stand” in 1935 introduced an astonishingly 
vigorous perennial commentator. Magnus Arbuthnot’s 
twentieth appearance as a witness ought to be boring, 
but it isn’t. Only occasionally does he falter into a dull- 
ness that one would think a cliché expert, especially one 
exploiting one pattern of presentation over and over, 
would inevitably have. Perhaps what he has to say 
continues to be pertinent because of our present tech- 
nical efficiency in communication. In testifying on the 
1952 campaign, Mr. Arbuthnot, as a cliché expert, is 
delighted with the new clichés: 

Q— You mean there is such a thing as a new cliché? 

A— They come off the assembly line fast these days. 

Politics, with the help of radio and television, can 

take a fine, fresh phrase and make a cliché of it in 
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a month, just as the juke boxes can take a catchy 

tune and make a cliché of it in the same time. 
In any event, the cliché expert is almost always amus- 
ing and is often frightening: he is the eternal word 
dealer who believes that because he can repeat the jar- 
gon, he understands the field. Mr. Arbuthnot on the 
atom is if possible even more terrifying to read today 
than he was when the article appeared in 1945. 


I have also listed a few that are not “The Cliché 
Expert . . .” pattern. Dr. Arbuthnot’s academy is a 
variation showing the teaching of clichés to students, 
One device of mockery is to literalize clichés: students 
practice butting their heads against stone walls, tape 
measure a princess to see if she is every inch one, and 
hold up their own ends. A sampling of articles tangen- 
tially related at least is given. “Captain’s Dinner” 
(1936), for example, mocks ocean travellers’ clichés by 
putting them into the mouths of ferry passengers. The 
perverse news items bring the “man bites dog’’ defini- 
tion of news back to its starting point: some situations 
such as the 90-year-old on his first plane ride, and the 
thieves who work all night to open a safe and overlook 
a cache in a shoebox, have appeared so often, these 
articles say in effect, that the oldster who has always 
ridden planes and the thieves who take the shoebox 
too, are now newsworthy. 

Mr. Sullivan’s chief outlet has been the New Yorker, 
but he has used others on occasion. The following list 
is chronological, and unless otherwise specified, the 
articles are from the New Yorker. 

“The Cliché Expert Takes the Stand,” XI (Aug. 31, 
1935), 15-16. 

“The Cliché Expert Testifies on Love,” XI (Nov. 16, 
1935), 19-20. 

“The Culinary Expert Takes the Stand,’ XI (Feb. 8, 
1936), 17-18. 

“Captain’s Dinner,’ XII (May 9, 1936), 19-20. 

“The Cliché Expert Testifies on Crime,’ XII (May 23, 
1936), 19-20. 

“The Cliché Expert Tells All,’ XII (June 20, 1936), 
16-17. 

“The Cliché Expert Testifies on War,” XII (July 18, 
1936), 13-14. 

“The Cliché Expert Reveals Himself in His True Col- 
ors,” XII (Aug. 1, 1936), 16-17. 

“The Busy Cliché Expert,” XII (Aug. 22, 1936), 16-17. 

“The Cliché Expert Testifies as a Toper,” XII (Oct. 17, 
1936), 21-23. 

“The Cliché Expert Testifies on the Movies,” XII (Feb. 
13, 1937), 15-16. 

“The Cliché Expert Testifies on Literary Criticism,” 
XIII (July 24, 1937), 15-16. 

“The Cliché Expert Testifies on Vacations,” XIII (Aug. 
21, 1937), 15-16. 

“A Low Whine,” XIII (Jan. 8, 1938), 60. 

“The Cliché Expert Testifies as a Roosevelt Hater,” 
XIV (June 18, 1938), 18-20. 

“Football is King,” Atlantic Monthly, CLXII (Nov. 
1938), 684-687. 

“The Cliché Expert Testifies on Europe,” XV (July 15, 
1939), 18-19. 

“The Cliché Expert Testifies on the War,” XVI (Feb. 
17, 1940), 19-20. 

“The Cliché Expert Testifies on Politics,” XVI (Oct. 
26, 1940), 19-20. 

“Clichés on the Air,” Atlantic Monthly, CLXVII 
(Aug. 1941), 220-222. These are so overwhelming 
that Mr. Arbuthnot himself suffers a breakdown. 

“The Cliché Expert Testifies on the Atom,” XXI (Nov. 
17, 1945), 27-29. 

“Simon & Schuster Read the Handwriting on Their 
Blurbs,” XXIII (May 17, 1947), 52-54. 
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“Perverse News Items,” XXIII (Sept. 20, 1947), 30. 

“The Cliché Expert Testifies on Campaign Oratory.” 
XXIV (Sept. 4, 1948), 20-22. Argues that words as 
well as phrases may become clichés. 

“The Cliché Expert Testifies on the Tabloids,” XXIV 
(Oct. 2, 1948), 26-28. 

“Jn the Pink,” XXV (Apr. 16, 1949), 27-29. 

“The Cliché Expert Testifies on Baseball,” XXV (Aug. 
27, 1949), 22-25. 

“Perverse News Items,” XXVI (May 6, 1950), 33. 

“pr, Arbuthnot’s Academy,” XXVI (Aug. 12, 1950), 
28-29. 

“The Cliché Expert Testifies on the Drama,” XXVII 
(Oct. 6, 1951), 32-34. 

“Peryerse News Items,” XXVIII (Mar. 1, 1952), 22-23. 

“Dr. Arbuthnot’s Academy Revisited,” XXVIII (May 
31, 1952), 20-22. 

“The Cliché Expert Testifies on the Campaign,” XXVIII 
(Sept. 13, 1952), 36-39. 

“Quadrennial Inspection,” XXXII (Nov. 10, 1956), 
59-60. 


Perelman 


S. J. Perelman has not been so direct in his attack 
or so persistent in exploiting the cliché for humor or 
satire as has Sullivan, but he should be read. The fol- 
lowing is just a sampling; many more of approximately 
the same sort could be listed. He attacks particular 
developments in advertising or fiction or criticism, and 
often uses clichés for part of his effect. All the articles 
below appeared in the New Yorker. They are listed 
chronologically. 

“Frou-Frou, or the Future of Vertigo,” XIV (Apr. 16, 

1938), 15. 

“Tomorrow: Fairly Cloudy,” XIV (Aug. 20, 1938), 

12-13. 

“Somewhere a Roscoe,” XIV (Oct. 15, 1938), 17-18. 


“A Child’s Garden of Extroversion,’ XV (Sept. 2, 


1939), 16-17. 
“Abby, This Is Your Father,” XV (Dec. 16, 1939), 
26-28. 
“Caution, Soft Prose Ahead,” XVI (Aug. 24, 1940), 14. 
“How Sharper Than a Serpent’s Tooth,” XXI (Jan. 
5, 1946), 21-22. 
“Salesman, Spare that Psyche,’ XXVI (Nov. 11, 1950), 
40-43. 
“One Comely Babe, Piping Hot,’ XXII (July 14, 
1956), 18-20. 
Samples of collections of articles published in book 
form: Westward Ha! or, Around the World in Eighty 
Clichés. New York: Simon and Schuster, 1947. 
159 pp. 
The Most of S. J. Perelman. New York: Simon and 
Schuster, 1958. 650 pp. 


Thurber 


James Thurber is another whose articles often mock 
the cliché, though again, not as directly as Sullivan’s 
do. His “Fables for Our Time,” for example, satirize 
the cliché habit of mind by offering unexpected morals, 
many of them a twist of a platitude. As is true of the 
listings for Perelman, many others of approximately 
the same sort could be mentioned. 

Fables for Our Time and Famous Poems Illustrated. 
New York: Harper and Brothers, 1940. 124 pp. 
“The American Literary Scene,’ New Yorker, XXV 

(July 30, 1949), 21-22. 

“Psychosemanticist Will See You Now, Mr. Thurber,” 

New Yorker, XXXI (May 28, 1955), 28-31. 
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“Hark, the Herald Tribune, Times, W.O.R. and all the 
Other Angels Sing,” New Yorker, XXXII (Apr. 14, 
1956). 40-41. 

Further Fables for Our Time. New York: Simon and 
Schuster, 1956. 174 pp. 


Others 


Arms, George. “Clichés, Extended and Otherwise,” 
aaa Review, XXIX (Nov. 30, 1946), 9-10, 45, 

Bradford, Gershorn. “Salty Sayings and Similes,” 
Yachting, XCVI (Nov. 1954), 56-58, 104-106. Would 
revive some of the old sayings lest they be lost. 

Coates, Robert M. “The Hammer on the Nail,” New 
Yorker, XVIII (Feb. 21, 1942), 44-45. Once an ex- 
pression is established, not a word can be altered. 

Connolly, Cyril. “England and the Arts,” Harper’s 
Magazine, CXCI (July 1945), 83-89. Suggests a 
Word Controller to clean up the language; suggests 
a scale of fines for clichés. 

Evans, Bergen. “Fell Swoop on a Fine Cliché Kettle,” 
New York Times Magazine Section, July 27, 1958, 
pp. 13, 16. Emphasizes the intent and the effect: 
there is no mechanical way to identify a cliché. “It 
is a cliché only when it comes without meaning, 
though often with a most pompous pretense of 
meaning, from an unmeaning mind.” 

Gibson, Walker. “You Mustn’t Say Things Like That,” 
Nation, CLXXXVII (Nov. 29, 1958), 410-412. The 
solemn attack on clichés and dead metaphors is diffi- 
cult to do well. More effective are the satirists like 
Kingsley Amis in his novel Lucky Jim, and S. J. 
Perelman in his short bits. These, however, go after 
small game: we need the same sort of satirizing of 
big game. 

Hechinger, Fred M. “Ever Forward The Sheltered 
Halls of Old Cliché,’ New York Herald Tribune, 
June 7, 1953, Section 2, p. 6. 

Krutch, Joseph Wood. “Great Cliché Debate (Cont.),” 
New York Times Magazine Section, Aug. 31, 1958, 
pp. 13, 32. Disagrees with Evans (above) at many 
points. Many so-called clichés are phrases which are 
“clear, exact, and universally understood,” and they 
therefore should be used. 

Morrah, Dermot. “In Defense of the Cliché,” Living 
Age, CCCLX (Apr. 1941), 166-169. A serious de- 
fense of the cliché as a device to insure clarity. 

Orwell, George. 1984. New York: Harcourt, Brace 
and Co., 1949; Signet, 1950. The aims of “New- 
speak”’ point up the dangers of the cliché. 

. “Politics and the English Language,” in A Col- 
lection of Essays, by George Orwell. Garden City, 
New York: Doubleday and Company, 1957. 

Prochnow, Herbert V. “Watch Out for Clichés,” Coro- 
net, XXXII (July 1952), 152. Urges readers to 
“memorize the phrases listed below and eliminate 
them from your vocabulary”! 

Sack, John. “Ask Me No Questions, I'll Tell You No 
Facts.” New Yorker, XXXIII (Nov. 30, 1957), 151- 
155. What would happen if people gave detailed 
answers to such questions as “What’s New?” and 
“What’s up?” 

Sinclair, Jasper B. “Where That Phrase Started,” 
Saturday Review, XXVIII (Feb. 3, 1945), 17. Shows 
the age of some clichés. 

Warren, Dale. “Aunt Lizzie’s Lexicon,” Saturday Re- 
view, XXXVI (Dec. 5, 1953), 21-22, 56. Mourns 
the decline of some fine old clichés, and their replace- 
ment by vulgar slang. 
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THE EASY CHAIR ESSAYS OF BERNARD DEVOTO: 


A FINDING LIST 


By Rosert Epson LEE 
University of Colorado 


Between 1935 and 1956, Bernard DeVoto wrote 243 essays for Harper’s Magazine under the 
general title of “The Easy Chair.” This was the name given to the monthly column of personal 
commentary which had been a tradition of the magazine since 1851; in fact, only four men had 
preceded DeVoto in the Easy Chair (originally, “The Editor’s Easy Chair”): Donald G. Mitchell, 
George William Curtis, William Dean Howells, and Edward S. Martin. Much of their work had 
been chit-chat, but under DéVoto the column became the medium for a lively examination of the 
American scene. 


Bernard DeVoto, a native of Utah and a graduate of Harvard, was thirty-eight when he began 
writing the Easy Chair. He had already published numerous short stories and articles, four 
novels, and a superb book of literary history, Mark Twain’s America, 1932. Twenty years later 
(he died suddenly on November 13, 1955), he had published nineteen more books and earned 
the reputation of one of our finest historians of the West. Throughout his life his interests had 
been as broad and diverse as America itself, and in Harper’s he displayed that opulence. The 
sum total of DeVoto’s Easy Chairs is the record of a dazzling mind trained on a fabulous era of 
history. 


The listing here of all the Easy Chairs makes it clear that these are essays — the personality 
of the writer played against a subject matter—and not simply ephemeral articles. The matter of 
the moment, whether it is the Strange Fruit case or land-grab attempts in the West, serves not so 
much as the central theme but as the point of departure for an individual commentary beyond the 
supposed subject matter. This is a record, then, not only of the social history of two decades (no 
future historian can possibly ignore DeVoto’s charting of the period), but also of a unique mind 
meditating the whole of American civilization. DeVoto’s essays have a style and a flair which 
make for lively reading at any time; they may well be some of the best American prose of this cen- 


tury. 


Unfortunately, like most magazine material, the Easy Chairs are lost in library reference 
rooms, as if the binding into annual volumes were a form of entombment. DeVoto himself has 
buried his wealth in a series of cryptic titles or in essays with nothing but the generic title, mak- 
ing it impossible to find a particular essay without drudging search. It is the purpose of this find- 
ing list with its minimum of annotation to exhume the 243 Easy Chair essays by DeVoto. 


Notes. The essays have been assigned numbers to facilitate cross-reference. It is to be 
understood that the title “The Easy Chair” precedes the sub-titles given. From January, 1943, 
to September, 1949, the essays have no sub-titles. There are no titles available for these, either 
in the Bernard DeVoto Papers at the Stanford University Libraries or in the manuscripts at Har- 
per’s. The annotation attempts to indicate DeVoto’s attitude to the materials; the word “criti- 
cism” is always used in its fault-finding sense. Forty-seven of these essays have appeared in later 
collections; they are designated by the following key: 


Forays & Rebuttals (Boston, 1936) 
Minority Report (Boston, 1940) 

The World of Fiction (Boston, 1950) 
The Hour (Boston, 1951) 

The Easy Chair (Boston, 1955) 


. “Solidarity at Alexandria.” CLXXI (November, 5. “Terwillinger in Plato’s Dream.” CLXXII 
1935), 765-768. Opposition by New Hampshire (March, 1936), 493-496. Defense of small re- 
farmers to AAA planned economies. ligious colleges in the U.S. 


: ‘ . “Another Consociate Family.” CLXXII (April 
. “The Absolute in the Machine Shop.” CLXXII uy (Apri, 
(December, 1935), 125-128. Automobiles, plan- 1936), 605-608. Opposition to experimental 


ners, and the non-rational desires of people. nig nal wy thee y a. ‘iis 
. “Memento for New Year’s Day.” CLXXII (Jan- 1936), 717-720. Criticism of the auto industry. 


uary, 1936), 253-256. Economic distress, Uto- . “What the Next Hour Holds.” CLXXIII (Tune 
pias of the 1840's, and the constancy of Amer- 1936), 109-112. Criticism of the Usppian 
icans. dream of J. A. Etzler, 1833. FR 

. “The Folk Mind.” CLXXII (February, 1936), - “Notes on the Red Parnassus.” CLXXIII (July, 
381-384. Abraham Lincoln as a literary sym- 1936), 221-224. Satirical advice to Marxist lit- 
bol. erary Critics. 
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III (August, 1936), 333-336. Praise for the 
self-reliant, independent Vermonters. 

. “A Puritan Tercentenary.” CLXXIII (Septem- 
ber, 1936), 445-448. The liberal tradition and 
independent judgment of Harvard University. 
. “One Man’s Guess.” CLXXIII (October, 1936), 
557-560. The importance of the Middle West 
and sectionalism in current politics. 

. “On Moving to New York.” CLXXIII (No- 
vember 1936), 669-672. Contrasts between 
New York and Boston. MR 

. “Seed Corn and Mistletoe.” CLXXIV (Decem- 
ber, 1936), 109-112. Praise for the American 
Christmas symbolisms. MR 

. “Tyranny at Longfellow School.” CLXXIV 
(January, 1937), 221-224. Personal freedom 
of teachers in small towns. 

. “The Future of Longfellow School.” CLXXIV 
(February, 1937), 333-336. The complex prob- 
lems of education. 

. “Distempers of the Press.’ CLXXIV (March, 
1937), 445-448. Illiberal attitudes to the Frank 
case, University of Wisconsin. MR 

. “Not a Personal Essay.” CLXXIV (April, 1937), 
557-560. Planned societies and the failure to 
find the causes of influenza. 

. “Liberal Equals N=x-” CLXXIV (May, 1937). 
669-672. Ridicule of philosophers of education 
and of reformers. MR 

. “The Frustrate Censor.” CLXXV (June, 1937), 
109-112. Movie censorship. 

. “The Cestus of Hygeia.” CLXXV (July, 1937), 
221-224. American sports a release from the 
complexities of modern life. 

. “Gettysburg.” CLXXV (August, 1937), 333- 
336. The Battle of Gettysburg as a drama and 
as the turning point of the war. MR 

. “Page from a Primer.” CLXXV _ (September, 
1937), 445-448. Altruistic visionaries and the 
lesson of the election of 1860: moderation. MR 
. “Desertion from the New Deal.” CLXXV (Oc- 
tober, 1937), 557-560. The Supreme Court 
struggle of Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

. “The Liberation of Spring City.’ CLXXV (No- 
vember, 1937), 669-672. A dream of a revolu- 
tion for individual freedom. MR 

. “Five-Cent Christmas Card.” CLXXVI (Decem- 
ber, 1937), 109-112. The danger of idealism as 
a cause of war. 

. “Good and Wicked Words.” CLXXVI (January, 
1938), 221-224. Criticism of Stuart Chase 
articles on verbalisms. MR 

. “Friday Afternoon at Country Day.” CLXXVI 
(February, 1938), 333-336. Marxist criticism 
applied to the literature of the 1870’s. MR 

. “The Game and the Candle.” CLXXVI (March, 
1938), 445-448. An examination of President 
Roosevelt’s State of the Union message. 

. “Notes on a Centennial.’ CLXXVI (April, 
1938), 557-560. Photography, its history and 
applications. 

. “Notes on the American Way.” CLXXVI (May, 
1938), 669-672. Comments on four recent ar- 
ticles on the American Way. 

. “The Fallacy of Excess Interpretation.” CLXX- 
VII (June, 1938), 109-112. Ridicule of test 
questions from the Institute of Propaganda 
Analysis. MR 

. “The Day We Celebrate.” CLXXVII (July, 
1938), 221-224. The danger of ng apathetic 
response to the Spanish Civil 

. “On Moving from New York.” CLXXVII (Au- 


. “Ninetieth Anniversary.” 
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10. “How to Live Among the Vermonters.” CLXX- 


gust, 1938), 333-336. Adverse impressions ot 
New York City. 


. “Letter from America.” CLXXVII (September, 


1938), 445-448. The integrity of Yankee 
craftsmanship. 


. “Vacation.” CLXXVII (October, 1938), 557- 


560. Trip to Utopia country—Oneida and Pal- 
myra, New Yor 


. “Snow White and the Seven Dreads.” CLXXVII 


(November, 1938), 669-672. The psychology of 
the reader of fiction. MR 


. “Paradox on Betelgeuse.”” CLXXVIII (Decem- 


ber, 1938), 109-112. The quick response to the 
New England hurricane contrasted with the 
apathy to approaching war. MR 


. “From Dream to Fiction.” CLXXVIII (January, 


1939), 221-224. The psychology of the novel- 
ist. MR 


. “Hoop Skirts and Buena Vista.” CLXXVIII 


(February, 1939), 333-336. The current alarm 
over rearmament. 


. “Wisdom Lingers.” CLXXVIII (March, 1939), 


445-448. Annual conventions of scholars. MR 


. “The Paring Knife at the Crossroads.” CLXX- 


VIII (April, 1939), 557-560. Defects in con- 
sumer products. 


. “G & S Preferred.” CLXXVIII (May, 1939), 


669-672. The D’Oyly Carte Opera Company 
presentations of Gilbert and Sullivan. 


. “What’s the Matter with History?” CLXXIX 


(June, 1939), 109-112. Difficulties in writing 
popular history. 


. “Unrest in the Kitchen.” CLXXIX (July, 1939), 


221-224. Criticism of household products. 


. “The Terror.”’ CLXXIX (August, 1939), 333- 


336. Unwarranted fears of an American revo- 
lution. MR 


. “Doom Beyond Jupiter.” CLXXIX (September, 


1939), 445-448. Science fiction and the pervad- 
ing idea of an approaching doom. 


. “Meditation in Fading Sunlight.” CLXXIX 


(October, 1939), 557-560. Tribute to Have- 
lock Ellis. MR 


. “The Oncoming.” CLXXIX (November, 1939), 


669-672. Apprehensions of war, 1914 and 
1939. MR 


. “Luke II, 12’ CLXXX (December, 1939), 109- 


112. The war situation in October, 1939. 


. “The Threshold of Fiction.” CLXXX (January, 


1940), 221-224. The genesis of novels. WF 


. “Father Abraham.” CLXXX (February, 1940), 


333-336. Lincoln as the highest expression ot 
the American democracy. 


. “The Engulfed Cathedral.” CLXXX (March, 


1940), 445-448. Comments on disillusioned 
Communists. 


. “Maternity Floor.” CLXXX (April, 1940), 557- 


560. Life in a maternity ward equated with 
middle-class achievement. 


. “Remember the Pink Lady?” CLXXX (May, 


1940), 669-672. The American theater today 
and in 1915-20. 
CLXXXI_ (June, 
1940), 109-112. The accomplishments of Har- 
per’s Magazine. 


. “Position Maintained.” CLXXXI (July, 1940), 


221-224. DeVoto’s literary philosophy. 


. “Letter from Santa Fe.” CLXXXI (August, 


1940), 333-336. DeVoto’s journey west during 
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magazine fiction is growing up. 

“OQ. Henry Prize Stories.’ New York Times, Janu- 
ary 23, 1927, p. 8. 

Mixed review of Williams’ Prize stories, 1926. 

“O. Henry Prizes.” New York Times, November 
12, 1933, pp. 8-9. 

Favorable review of Hansen’s Prize stories, 1933; 
the reaction against “form” has dissipated. 

“Old New England.” New York Times, December 
13, 1931, p. 19. 

Favorable review of Golden Tales of Old New 
England, ed. Becker. 

“The Old South.” New York Times, December 21, 
1930, p. 8. 

Mixed review of Golden Tales of the Old South, 
ed. Becker. 

“Our Own America.” Saturday Review of Litera- 
ture, V (May 25, 1929), 1046. 

Favorable review of Golden Tales of America, ed. 
Becker. 

Overstreet, B. “Little Story, What Now?” in “The 
Short Story: A Balance Sheet.” Saturday Review 
of Literature, XXIV (November 22, 1941), 3-5, 
25-26. 

Evaluation of current state of the short story. 

Pattee, Fred L. “The Present State of the Short 

Story.” English Journal, XII (September, 1923), 
439-449, 
Assessment of the present state of the short story; 
contains some history of its development, men- 
tions its effect on the novel; conclusion: it is a 
minor art, ephemeral in the extreme, commer- 
cialized almost beyond redemption. 

Peden, W. “Esthetics of the Short Story, New 
Yorker Type.” Saturday Review, XXXVI (April 
11, 1953), 43-44. 

Review of two short-story anthologies by ex- 
New Yorker writers; New Yorker fiction best 
in country in the long run. 

Pentifer, John. “Out of the Land of Egypt.” Ameri- 
can Mercury, IV (January, 1925), 90-95. 

Story of author’s manufacture of Westerns until 
rich, subsequent retirement to France to write 
essays. 

Perelman, S. J. “Amo, amas, ama, amamus, amatis, 
enough!” New Yorker, XIX (May 8, 1943), 17- 
18. 

Humorous treatment of love pulps. 

“Persistent Mystery of the Modern Short Story.” 
Current Opinion, LXVII (August, 1919), 119- 
120. 

On the prolific flow of short stories in magazines, 
of short-story handbooks, of short-story antholo- 
gies. 

Phillips, Charles. “The . . . Best Short Stories of 
1926... .” Catholic World, CXXVI (January 
28, 1928), 566-567. 

Unfavorable reviews of three anthologies; the 
short story has reached perfection as an art form, 
passed it to overripeness. 

Phillips, William. “Marking Time?” in “Review 
and Comment.” New Masses, December 22, 1936, 
pp. 23-24. 


Mixed review of New Caravan; few signs of any 
important movement growing out a new genera- 
tion of writers; Marxist viewpoint. 

Porter, Katherine Anne. “No Plot, My Dear, No 
Story.” Writer, LV (June, 1942), 167-168. 
To the writer; opposed to slick plots. 

Porter, Rebecca N. “Adventures in a Fiction Fac- 
tory.” Scribner’s, LXXIV (July, 1923), 90-96. 
Boom in short-story writing courses due to dis. 
appearance of frontier. 

Pratt, Fletcher. “The Pulp Magazines.” Saturday 
Review of Literature, XVI (July 3, 1937), 34h, 


iii of pulp formulas, writers, anecdotes, 
Priestley, J. B. “Young Barbarians.” Saturday 

Review of Literature, XI (December 8, 1934), 

339. 

Favorable review of Hansen’s Prize stories, 1934; 

but current writers have not progressed beyond 

stage of their forebears and are insignificant. 

“Prize Stories” in “Latest Works of Fiction.” New 
York Times, December 13, 1925, p. 16. 
Favorable review of Harper Prize Stories (Har- 
per’s Magazine). 

Ibid., March 7, 1926, p. 14. 

— review of Williams’ Prize stories, 
1925. 

“Prize Stories.’ New York Times, January 29, 
1928, p. 9. 

Mixed review of Williams’ Prize stories, 1927. 

Ibid., December 22, 1929, p. 7. 

Unfavorable review of Williams’ Prize stories, 
1929. 

“Prize Short Stories.’ New York Times, April 23, 
1933, p. 19. 

Mixed review of Great American Short Stories. 
O. Henry Memorial Prize-Winning Stories oj 
1919-1932: not truly representative. 

Queen, Ellery [pseud.] “The Detective Short Story” 
in “The Short Story: A Balance Sheet.” Saturday 
Review of Literature, XXIV (November 22, 
1941), 5-7. 

Statistics on the first 100 years of the detective- 
crime short story. 

“Radical Defect in the American Short Story.” 
ead Digest, LXXIX (December 22, 1923), 


—— of O’Brien’s introduction to Best stor- 
ies, 1923. 

Rahv, Philip. “On the Decline of Naturalism.” 
Partisan Review, IX (November-December, 
1942), 483-493. 

Philosophical criticism concluding that naturalism 
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fulness. . . . 

a, =Proletarian Literature: A Political Autop- 
sy.” Southern Review, IV (January, 1939), 616- 
628. 

Trenchant analysis of Marxist literature: its aims, 
methods, etc. ° 

Rascoe, Burton. “Miss Cather and Others.” Book- 
man, LXVI (October, 1927), 214. 

Review of Willa Cather’s Death . . . and Ameri- 
can Caravan. 

“Recent Short Stories.” New York Times, April 
15, 1934, p. 7. 

Favorable review of Short Story Hits, 1933, ed. 
Uzzell. 

Redman, Ben Ray. “Old Wine in New Bottles.” 
Books (New York Herald-Tribune), March 22, 
1936, p. 12. 

Favorable review of Bedside Book of Famous 
American Stories, ed. Burrell and Cerf. Our writ- 
ers are now seeking the bare essence of truth in- 
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stead of remaining aloof from reality. The trend 
of the short story is in the direction shown by the 
experimenters in breaking away from established 
patterns. 

“Re-enter Tragedy.” Bookman, LXXVI (Febru- 
ary, 1933), 162-163. 

On the rise of the short-short story, bringing with 
it the so-called unhappy ending. 

Reilly, Joseph J. “The Best Love Stories of 1925” 
in “New Books.” Catholic World, CXXIV (Oc- 
tober, 1926), 138. 

Favorable review. 

—. “O. Henry Memorial Prize Stories of 1925” 
in “New Books.” Catholic World, CXXIII (July, 
1926), 570. 

Favorable review. 

“Rejected Stories.” New York Times, June 17, 
1928, pp. 19, 23. 

Favorable review of Rejections of 1927, ed. 
Baker. 

“Rejected Stories.” Saturday Review of Literature, 
V (October 6, 1928), 190. 

Favorable review of Rejections of 1927, ed. Baker. 

Reynard, C. Cassil. “Classification of Short Stories 

Based on Character.” English Journal, XXXVII 
(December, 1948), 545-547. 
Classification of westerns, mysteries, “good” and 
“masterpiece” stories on the basis of the degree 
of characterization and its utilization. High school 
level. 

Richardson, M. S. “Qualities and Slicks; Reply to 
W. R. Benét.” Saturday Review of Literature, 
XI (March 16, 1935), 548. 

Endorsement of Benét. 

Riddell, John. “J. Riddell Memorial Award Short 
Best Stories.” Vanity Fair, April, 1929, p. 95. 
Parody of anthologies. 

Ridge, Lola. “Modernists.” Saturday Review of 
Literature, V (June 29, 1929), 1145. 


Mixed review of American Caravan II, ed. Kreym- . 


borg, et al. 

Rood, John. “What Makes a Literary Short Story?” 
New Mexico Quarterly, VII (August, 1937), 197- 
199. 

It is “sensitivity,” the what and how an author 
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Rosenfeld, Isaac. “Great American Desert.” New 
Republic, CIX (October 4, 1943), 461-462. 
Review of Foley’s Best stories, 1943; discusses 
trends in the short story, differences between 
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—. “A Year of the Short Story.” New Republic, 
CXI (October 23, 1944), 540-542. 

Mixed review of Foley’s Best stories, 1944. 

Rourke, Constance. “Cross Country.” New Re- 
public, LXXIII (February 1, 1933), 331. 
Favorable review of Folk-Say IV. 


2 Rovere R. H. “American Magazines in Wartime.” 


New Republic, CX (March 6, 1944), 308-312. 
Deals with influence of Life and Readers’ Digest 
on big magazines, but also discusses effect of war 
on fiction. 

Rugoff, Milton. “New Short Stories and Romance.” 
Books (New York Herald-Tribune), June 16, 
1940, p. 10. 

Mixed review of O’Brien’s Best stories, 1940. 

Sangster, Margaret E. “Wartime Love Story.” 
Writer, LVII (March, 1944), 67-69. 

Refers primarily to popular love stories, but refers 
also to general effect of war on short stories; the 
short story as a home-front propaganda device. 

Schneider, Isidor. “The Fetish of Simplicity.” Na- 
tion, CXXXII (February 18, 1931), 184-186. 
Unfavorable discussion of the “Hemingway 
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school” of literary simplicity and of behaviorism ; 
looks for reaction. 

“The School of Cruelty.” Saturday Review of Lit- 
erature, VII (February 21, 1931), 609. 

Protest against the “hard school” and its cruelty 
in fiction. 

Seldes, Gilbert. “The Best Butter.” Dial, LXXII 

(April, 1922), 427-430. 
Very unfavorable review of O’Brien’s Best stories, 
1921, Williams’ Prize stories, 1921, and others. 
The American short story is “by all odds the 
weakest, most trivial, most stupid, most insignifi- 
cant art work produced in this country.” 

—. “Shorter and Better Stories” in “Book Re- 
view.” Dial, LXXV (August, 1923), 184-187. 
Unfavorable review of O’Brien’s Best stories, 
1922, Williams’ Prize stories, 1922, and O’Brien’s 
Advance of the American Short Story. 

Shaw, H. “Some Clinical Notes” in “The Short 
Story: A Balance Sheet.” Saturday Review of 
Literature, XXIV (November 22, 1941), 23-25. 
The short story is virtually through in quality 
magazines, for several reasons. 

Sherman, C. B. “Farm Life Fiction.” South At- 
lantic Quarterly, XXVII (July, 1928), 310-324. 
On farm-life novels. 

Shriftgeisser, Karl. “The Slick and the Dead.” New 
Republic, LXXXVIII (August 12, 1936), 25. 
Unfavorable review of Post Stories of 1935. 

“The Short Story.” Saturday Review of Litera- 
ture, I (December 27, 1924), 409. 

Favorable review of The Short Story’s Mutations, 
ed. Newman. 

“A Short-story Collection.” New York Times, No- 
vember 30, 1930, p. 9. 

Favorable review of A Modern Galaxy, ed. War- 
ren: a feather in the cap of the conventional 
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“The Short Story To-day.” Literary Review, IV 
(November 17, 1923), 253. 

Demand for more books of short stories; nothing 
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“The Short Story Typical of America.” Literary 
Digest, LXXXI (April 26, 1924), 31. 

Summary of introduction to Williams’ Prize stor- 
ies, 1923. 

“The Short-story Writer’s Peril.” Literary Digest, 
XCIII (June 11, 1927), 54-59. 

Interview with Thomas L. Masson, editor, on his 
— with short-story writers; nothing crit- 
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Shostak, Jerome. “The So What Story.” Senior 
Scholastic, L (April 7, 1947), 19. 

Appreciative but superficial analysis of the “form- 
less” story. 

“Sixteen ‘Best’ Stories” in “Latest Works of Fic- 
tion.” New York Times, November 7, 1926, p. 33. 
Review of World’s Best Short Stories of 1926 
(New York World). 

“Sixteen War Stories.” New York Times, January 
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Slesinger, Tess. “Where Dial Meets Post.” Satur- 
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676 


Favorable review of O’Brien’s Best stories, 1933; 
plot is sensibly replacing formlessness of early 
moderns. 

Smertenko, Johan J. “American Plan.” Nation, 
CXXII (June 9, 1926), 644-645. 
Review of six volumes of short stories, including 
O’Brien’s Best stories, 1925; comments on evils 


of commercialism. 
—. “The American Short Story.” Bookman, 
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